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: Moſt worthy Gentlemen, 


Ere you not Executors to iba Perſow, who (while he gr. 

was the Glory of the Nation: yet I aw Confident Fs he 

of his —_ find Acceptance Hh you, end truly t 
and Notion here is wholy hi,and moſt of the words.1 had 3 
nity to hear his Diſcourſe _—_ _ phage r, and leaſt all 
= oſe Breellent things ”_ uſually might be loſt, ſome of 
om time to time [ "n*.comery fo Writing, which here 
Grd ed into this Met I FAT) Leg ſent to'your Hand: ; you will 

perceive them to be his by the familiar [Vuſtrations w th 

oy are i off, and in which way you fig he was ſo fey that(with a 
marvelous alight to thoſe that Jae him) he would preſemly convey 
the higheſt Points of Religion, and. the moſt important Aﬀeairs of 


iſh Times, and in your Fancy carry 


Heng hr Jon, _ Wheb azd | Why, wany of theſe things were 


_ z His will pive them the more Life, p44 the ſmarter Reliſh. 
ible the Entertainment you find in them, may render m_ "_ 
more mclinable to ' pardon the Erefſuoaytion of 


Your moſt Obliged-and 
. moſt Humble Servant 


*:- | "RE MILVWARD. 
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Abbies;'/Px(sties, 8c. 


I. AE unwillingneſs of the Monks to part with their Land, will fall our 
- to be juſt nothing, becauſe they were yielded up to the Kiog by a 
Supream. Hand (viz.) a Parliament. If a King conquer another 
Country, the People are loth to looſe their Lands, yet no Divine 
will deny, but'the King may give them 'to whom he' pleaſe. if a Parliament 
make a Law concerning er, or. any other Commodity, you-and I for Ex- | 
ample are Parliament. Men, perhaps in reſpect ro our own private Intereſts, we T2 
are againſt it, yet the Major part conclude it, we are then involv'd and the Law 1:2. 
1s go9d. env, | 
2. When the Founder of Abbies laid a Curſe upon thoſe that ſhould take away 
thoſe Lands, I would fain know what Power they had to curſe me; *Tis nor the 
Curſes rhat come from the Poor, or from| any body, that hurt me, becauſe they 
come from them, but becauſe I do ſomething ill againſt them that deſerves God 
ſhould curſe me for ir. On the other ſide *tis not a mans Bleffing me that makes 


me bleſſed, he only declares me to be fo, and if I do well I ſhall be bleſſed, whe- F: 
ther any bleſs me-or nor. NINE 1M! 5 | | 

3. At the time of Diffolution, they-were- tender in taking from the Abbots Mes Þ: 
and Priors their Lands and their Houſes, till they ſurregdred them (as moſt of "£s j | 


then did) indeed the Prior of St. Fobr?s, Sir Richard W:ſton, being a ſtout Man, 
got into France, and ſtood out a whole year, at laſt ſubmitted, and the King 
took in that Priory alfo,, to which the Temple belonged, and many other Houſes 
in England, they did not then cry no Abbots, no Priors, as we do' now no Bi- 
ſhops, no. Biſhops. . MENT, "+ | ve # 
4. Henry the Fifth put away the Friats, Aliensand ſeiz;'d to himſelf 200000 7. | W193 
: ark and therefcre they were not the Proteſtants only that took away Church & | 
ands, | | 
5. In Queen Elizaberhs time, when all the Abbies were pulled down, all good 
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Works.defaced, then the Preachers muſt ery up Juſtification by Faith, nor by ; i 1 
- Articles $1 
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= = = nine and thirty Articles are much another ring. in Latin, (in which 


"Tongue they were:made) then they.are tranſlated inzo _ ore 
made at three ſeveral Ava arms (paw -+2\5bby i Act ny ; or f& 
ven-times after. Fhere is-a Secret concerninguhem : 'Of late Miniſters -ha 
ſcribed to all of them, but by AC of Parliament that confirm'd them, they ought 
only to ſubſcribe tq thoſe Articles which contain matter of Faith, and the DoQrine 
of the Sacraments, as appears by the firſt Subſcriptions. But Biſhop Bancreft (in 


the Convocation held in King ames's days) he began it, that yMiniſt 
ſubſcribe"ro.chree-things, 0 ſue Rape Gep remagy, to the” Common prajſer, and 
.to thes Thirrp.nine Articles ; iv. notcanrain watter Is 


it matter of Faich how the Church ſhould be govern'd ? Whether Infantzthould 
* be Baptized? Whether we have any Property in our Goods ? &c. 


Bapttfm. 


Was a good way to perſwade men to be chriſtned, to tell them that they had 
JA 46mg about then, viz. Original Sin, that could not be wifhhed a- 
way but by Baptiſm. TE Ke 

A The Baptizing of Children with us,daes only prepare a Child againſt ke comes 
to be a Man, to underſtand what Chriſtianity means.In the Church of Rewre it hath 
this effe&,it frees Children from Hell.They ſay they go into Limbus Ivfantum. It ſuc- 
ceeds Circumciſion,and we are ſure the Chi Ce Boo dine of digs eight 
days old ; why then may not we as reaſonably baptiſe a Child at thatAge ? in England 
_ late years I ever thought the Parſon baptiz'd his own Fingers rather than the 

-hild. | 

3+ In the Primitive times they had God-fathers to ſee the Children brought up 
in the Chriſtian Religion, becauſe many rimes, when the Father was a Chriſtian,the 
Mother was.not, and {ometimes when the Mother was a Chriltian, the Father 
was not, and therefore they made choice of two or more that were Chriſtians, 
to ſee their Children brought up i that Faith. 


By | 

x8 is faid the 2. 3d. of Deuteron. 2. | 4 Baſtard ſhall not enter into the Gongregation 

| of the Lord, even to the tenth Generation. | Non ingredietur in Eccleſiam Domins, 
he ſhall not enter into the Church, The meaning of the Phraſe is, he ſhall not mar- 
ry a Jewiſh Woman. But upon this rally miſtaken ;_a Baſtard at this day in the 
Church of Rewze, without a Diſpenſation, cannot take Orders ; the thing haply 
well enough, where %tis ſofetled ; but *ris upon a Miſtake (the Place having no 
reference to the Church) appears plainly, by what follows at the third Verſe | 4x 
Ammonite or Moabite ſhall not enter into the Congregation of | the Lord, even to the tenth 
Generation. ].. Now you know with the Jews an Ammonite, or a Moabite could 
never be a Prieſt, becauſe their Prieſts were born ſo, not made. hs 


Bitte 


1. * 


( 2.) Eo ED 


1. "FBS a ſtion how we know Scripture to be Scripture, whether by 
the Church, or by Mans private Spirie Let me as| Do: Kit I know any 
thing ? how'I know this Carpets be Green? Firlt, becauſe ſomebody told me, ig 
was Green ;. that you call the Church in your Way, Then after 1 have becn 
told it is green, when 1 ſee that Colour again, 1 know it to be Green, my. 9wa 
Eyes tell nic it is Green, that you call the private Spirit. # 
2. The Engliſh Tranſhation of the Bible, is the beſt Tranſlation n the World, 
and renders the Senſe of the Original beft, raking in for the Engliſh Tranſlation,the 
Biſhops Bible, as well as King Zames's. 'T':e Tranſlation in King Fames's time took 
an excellent way. That part of the Bible was given to him who was molt excellent 
in ſuch a Tongue (as ths Apochripha to. Andrew Downs) and then they mer tage- 
ther, and one read the Tranſlation, the reſt holding in their Hands. ſome Bible, 
either of the learned Tongues, or French, Spaniſh, Ealian, &c. if they found a- 
ny Fault they ſpoke, if not, he read on. | 
3- There is no Book fo tranſlated as the Bible for the purpoſe. IE I tranſlate 
a French Book into Engliſh,l turn it into Engliſh Phraſe, not into French Engliſh ('Þ 
* fait froid) I fay*tis cold, not, it makes cald,| but the Bible is rather tranſlated, into 
Engliſh Words, than into Eng/b Phraſe. "The Hebraiſins are kept, and the Phraſe 
of that Language is kept: As for Example [he uncovered her Shame] which is 
well enough, ſo long as Scholars have to do with it z but when it comes among 
the Common People, .Lord, what Gear do they make of it ! 
© 4+ Serutamini Scripturas. Theſe two Words have undone the, World, becauſe 
Chriſt ſpake it to, his Diſciples, therefore we mult all, Men, Women and Chil- 
dren, read and interprer the Scripture. 


+ x = 


43 7 


by Servants, pt |] a | | 
Leiſure, and might ask ſomebody the meaning. "The Law was repealed in Ea: 
ward the Sixth's days... -. '.»., _ / bond 03 iaeg ped 

6. Lay-men have beſt interpreted the hard places in the Bible, ſuch as Fobawe: 


ment, 'tis an Idle 


the 


pounds ; the 0- 


n 
ſes him, takes not the Fi ther as he doth, but picks here and 
an oma See delete govt 2a neu Diguinad fo 
and. nine pounds in-another Bag, &c. when Run > 
; r 


73) 


hath but ten pounds in all, So we pick out a Text here, and there to make it 
ſerve our turn ; whereas, if we taker all rogerher,. and conſider'd what went be- 
fore, and what followed after, 'we ſhould -find-it meant no ſuch thing. 

10. Make no more Allegories in Scripture than needs muſt, the Fathers. were 
too frequent in them, they indeed, before they fully underſtood the. litteraliSence, 
look*d out for an Allegory. The Folly whereof you may conceive fy; here at 
che firſt fight appears to me in my Window, a Glaſs and a Book, 1 "rake it for 
granted *tis a Glaſs and a Book, thereupon I go about to tell you \ what they, fig- 
nifie ; afterwards, upon nearer view, they prove no ſuch thing, orie is a Box, made 
like a Book, the other is a Picture maadelite a Glaſs, where's. now my Allegory ** 

; 1 hen Men meddle with the Litteral Text, the queſtion i is, where they 
ſhould top ; in this caſe a Man { muſt venture his Di retion, and do his bell 
to fatiche imſelf and others in thoſe I's where he dolbts. ; for althoug h. We 
call the Scripture the Word of God (as it is £7 Et it was Writ BY" ts a merce- 
nary Man, whoſe Copy , cither might be falſe, or he might Effie it falſe : F: or 
Example, here were 2 thouſand Bibles printed in England with the Text. thus, 
[Thou fhalt commit Adultery | the Word [1or) left our ; night nor this Text by 
mended ? _ 

12. The Scripture may have more Senſes beſides the Literal, | becaule Goff un- 
derſtands all things at once,” but a Mans Writing has but one true IPRrn, which 
is that which the Author meant when he writ it. 

12. When you meet with be verep Readingy's of the Text, take heed 3 you | adit 
nothing againſt the 'Tenets o ty Church, "but do as if you were 89 x 2543 
Bridge, be ſure you hold by the Rail, and theti yau may ug 
there as you pleaſe, be ſure you keep bo, what Is "Elled, and bong eel 
upon your various LeCtions. * ages” 


r 4. The Apochyphe is bound with the Bibley of "al Chiitg that yy boy 
hitherto. Why 's ſhould we leaye it out ? |the Church of Rome. has her 4 pehryphe 
(viz.) Suſanna, - and Bell and the Dragon, which ſhe does not effect” quz glly" 


the "rt of thoſe Books thar we call Apocbrypha." = Seb IT de; (1593 


cf ice! oe ok tio] 


Biſhops before the parliament.” 6-011 ennlaphineg 


A Biſhop as a Biſhop, had never any Ecclefiaftial fl __ Oy 2s 
he 'was E'etus Confirmatns, that is; after the'three. Proclgt ations .in' Bow- 
Church, he might exerciſe JuriſdiHon, before he was ember jot oft r4668;1 by 
was ft Biſhop, neither could'he-give Orders: * 'Befides, Woe Nr be 
and they never chim'd any Jarſdk x 
z. Antiently, the Noble Men' lay within the" Ciry "SR, and* St Hh 
The Biſhops Honlſes were by the Warer-lide, becaule "they were! ed Dk 


fons which no body would hurt, 


2. Fhere was fome 'Sefce for Cvnnmendiihs ar firſt; "when fs Be 
29 and 


vord, and nevera Clerk tro ſerve "it;"thit Bi gh th TG le 
bar! 
4. For a Biſhop-to preach, *tis to db Ns FOR fs ihe ' 
A Hip 
6 F 


Man, but new *tss Trick forthe Biſtiop'to ke 
Houſe ſhould execute the Porters or the Cooks'Phice”* tis 
they and all other about the Houle perform” heir Datics?s e724 121004: 


That which is ht to have dc 
6 Lyle ER may 


but perha 


me, I ſhould think 


as Liana not 


wed cen ghgers pe: ſr, 
ral in « i lh will dl all 


it. 


up the Hierarchy, there muſt be little 


licatioris made to men, the 


& ir mit be contend Scaliger faid of Eraſmus : $5 mingr "td +- ha adn 


Ss mnores ofſe valyerint, majores fuiſſent 
| , Elſe with a diſcreet wnels they 


of the Fellow, that told the Gentleman, 
A rs ciriph/ Peg if he d [nor ride too faſt, would have firced their 
turn. 


Far a Biſhop tocite an old Cannon to ſtrengthen his new Articles, is as if .6 
Later hl pe an old Statute that has been repeal'd God knows how long. 


Biſhops tn the Parkiament. 


rhat is, choſe that were made by Wriz: If you ask one of them, wr 
Qxford, Northumber why they fir in the Houſe? they can only Gay, 
thers fate there before them, and their Grand-father before him, &c. And fo 
the Biſhops, be that was a of this Place before me, ſate in the k 
ot ek Bihep bel eed your the Foe erm TO ke 
prefſed in their Parents, that they ſhall be called to the Parliament. Objeffior, 
Bur the Lords'ſit there, þy Blood, the Biſhops not. Anſwer, "Tis true, 4 4 
not there both the, fame way, yet that takes not away the Biſhops 

am a Parſon of a Pariſh, 1 have as much Right to my wary 

you have to your Land which your Anceſtors have had in oj Pariſh ei ; Jag 
dred years. 

* Ti iocn vere win; wa, becauſe they. had Baronies annext to their 

Biſhopricks (for few of them had fo, unleſs the old ones, Canterbrry, Wincheſter, 
Durham, &c. the new ereted we are ſure had none, as Glocefter, P b, &c, 
belides, few of the Temporal Lords had any Baronies.) But they are 
becauſe they are called by Wiz to the Parliament, col dies ans tbe Tere 
lament ever ſince there was any mention or ſign of a Parliament in Englend. 
2. Biſhops may be judged by the Peers, though in time of Popery it never 
bapned, bernie they they were not obnoxious to a Secular Court, but 
their way was to cry, Ego ſum Frazer Domini Pape, I am Brother to my Lord 
the Pope, une] therefor WH 10x E060 by you 5 1 (6 they 
impannelled a Middleſex Jury, patcht the Bulineſ: 

4. Whether may | ken Leaks of Blood ? Anfw. 'That they had a 
Right 6 gie Votes appar by iy hrs when they did goa they left a 


Proxy, 


uch to i; 


little Addrefles and Applieatigs 6 ereas FT Bae iTo 
be Groth on by led fark: :So in the Primirive times the Fower was and 


wight have | 


nn the ſarne Right to fit in Parliament as the beſt Earls and Rerons, | 
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(6) | 
Proxy, and in the time of the Abbots, one man had 10. 20. or 30. Voices, - In 
Richard the Seconds time, there was a Proteſtation againſt the Canons, by which 
they were forbidden to be preſent in caſe of Blood. The Statute of 25th. of 
Henry the Eighth may go a great way in this Buſineſs. The Clergy were for- 
' bidden ro of or cire any Cannon, &c. but in the latter end of the Starute, there 
was a Clauſe, that/ſuch Cannons that were in uſage in this Kingdom, ſhould be 
in force till the. thirty two Commiſſioners appointed ſhould make athers,provided 
they were not contrary to the Kings Supremacy. Now the Queſtion will 'be, 
wherher theſe Cannons for Blood were inuſe in this Kingdom or no? the con- 
trary whereof may appear by many Preſidents, in R.3.and H.7 and the beginning 
of H. 8. in which time there were more attainted than fince, or ſcarce before : 
The Cannons of Itregularity of Blood werenever received in England, but upon 
pleafare. If a Lay Lord was attainted, the Biſhops afſented to his Condemning, - . 
and were always preſent at the paſſing of the Bill of Attainder : Bur if a Spiritual 
Lord, they went our as if they cared not whoſe Head was cut off, ſo none of 
their own. In thoſe days the Biſhops being of great Houſes, were often en- 
rangled with the Lords in Matters of 'T'reafo. But when &ye hear, of a;Biſhop a 
Traytor now ? | ny ps a oe | s XC 8 
. You would not have, Biſhops medgle.wih. Tem Gig: Afﬀairs, think who 

— are that fay it, , "a Papiſt, they do in Nut Clinch; F an Engliſh Proteſtant, 
they do among you ;z if a Presbiterian, where you have -no Biſhops, you mean 
your Presbiterian Lay Elders ſhould meddle with Temporal, Aﬀeairs as well as Spi- 
ritual.. Beſides, all Juriſdiction is Temporal, and im no Church,. but they have. 
ſome Juriſdiction or other, . The Queſtion: then 'will be reduced to Mags and, 
Minus ; they meddle more in one Church than in another. | 
_ 6. Objeftion. Biſhops give not their Votes by Blood in Parliament, but by an Of- 
fice annext to them, which being taken away, they ceaſe to vote, therefore there is 
not the fame reaſon for them as for Temporal Lords. -Anſw. We do not pretend 
' they- have that Power the ſame way, but they have a' Right : He that has an 
Office in We/tminſter-Hall for his Life, the Office is as much his, as his Land is 
his that hath Land by Inheritance. . 

5. Whether had the inferior Clergy ever any thing to do in the Parliament? 
Ay/im. No, no otherwiſe than thus, There were certain of the Clergy that uſed to 
aflemble near the Parliament, with whom the Biſhops, upon occalion- might 
conſult {but there were nore” of the Convocation, as *twas afterwards fſetled, 
(v1z.) the Dean, the Arch-Deaton, one for th: Chapter, and rwo for the Diocels) 
bur it” hapned-by continuarice of rime (to fave Charges and Trouble) their Voices 
and the Conſent of the whole Clergy were involved in the Biſhops, and at this 
day the Biſhops Writs run, to bring all theſe to the Parliament, but the Biſhops 
themſelves ſtand for all. | | | EM 
--$. Biſhops were formerly one of theſe two Conditions, either Men bred Cano- 
fits and Civilians, fent up/and down Ambaſſadors ro Rwne and other Parts, and 10 
by their Merit came to that Grearueſs, or {elſe great Noble Mens Sons, Brothers, 
and Nepbews, and fo born to govern the State: Now they are of a low Condi- 
tion, their Education nothing of that way ; he gets a Living, and then a greater 
Living, and then a gfeater then that, and ſo comes to govern, 1-28 


9. Biſhops 


$& 
' 9. Biſhops are now uaht- to Govern becauſe of their Learning, they are/bred 
up, in another Law, they, run to the Text for ſomething dane ' amongſt the 
Fews that nothing concerns , England ; *tis jult as it a Man would have a Kettle 
and. hewould not go to gur-Brezier to have it made ; as they make Kertles, bur 
he would have it made as Hiram made his Brafs.work,, who wrought in Selomoms 
Temple. | 

"3 4 To take away Biſhops Votes, is but the beginning to take them away ; 
for then they can be no longer uſeful |to the King or State. *Tis but like..the 
Fetle Wimble, to let in the greater Auger. Objection. Bur they are bur for theix 
Life,” and that makes them always ip or the King as he will have them. Anſwer. 
'This is againſt a double Charity, fc mult always ſuppoſea bad King and bad 
Biſhops.T hen again,whether will a Man be ſooner content,himſelf ſhould be made 
a Slave or his Son after him? [when we 'talk- of our Children we mean, our 
ſelves, ] beſides they that have poſteri.y are more obliged to the King, then they 
that are only for ves, in all the reaſon in the World. | | 
' 11. How ſhall the Clergy be in the Parliament if the Biſhops are taken 
away ? Anſwer. By the Layety, becauſe the Biſhops in whom the reſt of the 
Clergy are included, are fent to the taking away their owu Votes, by being  ia- 
voly'd in the .major part of the Houſe. This follows naturally. 

12. The Biſhops being pur our of the Houſe, whom will they lay the faulr 

upon now? When the Dog is beat out of the Room, where will they lay the 


ſtink ? 
Biſhops out of the Parliament. 


I. p* the beginning Biſhops and Presbyters were alike,like the Gentlemen in the 
Country, whereof one is made Deputy Livetenant, another Juſtice of Peace, 
ſo one is made a Biſhop, another a Dean; and that kind of Government by 
Arch- Biſhops, and Biſhops no doubr came in, - in imitation of the Temporal 
Government, not Fure Divine. In time of the Remen Empire, where they had a 
Legatus, there they placed an Arch:Biſhop, where they had a Rector there a 
Biſliop, that every one might be inſtructed in Chriſtianity, which now they had 
received into the Empire, | | 
2. They that ſpeak pul of! Biſhops and Presbyters, ſay, that a Biſhop 
is a great 'Presbyter, and during the time of . his being Biſhop, above a Pref 
byrer : as your Preſident of the Colledge of Phiſitians, 1s above the reſt, yet he 
himſelf is no more than a. DoQtor of Phyſick.. | | 
+2, The words|[Bilhop and ety are promiſcuoully uſed,that is confefied by 
all: and though the word | Biſhop ] be in Timothy and Titus, yet that will 
Tot prove the Biſhops ought to/, have a Jurisdiction over the Presbyter, 
though Timothy or Tity had by. the, order that was given them : forge Body 
muſt rake care of; the" reſt," and 
"cate, 'and that was bur ta ell rhe 
Company. Or grant they did ma 


thar Jurizgiftion was but, ro Excommunt- 
n [they ſhould, core'.no,7 more . into their 
e Canons one for another, before they 


came to be in the State, does it follow they muſt do ſo when the State has 
jo #2 Senna ron abeoice + f : receiv'd 
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receiv'd them into it What if Ti»wrby had | Power in Epbeſas, and Titus in Crees 
over the Prezbyters? Does it follow therefore the Biſhop me i 
England? Muſt we be govern'd like Epbeſus and Creer ? ID 
4. However ſome of the Biſhops pretend to be Fure Divine, yet the Pradtice 
of the Kingdom had ever been otherwiſe, for whatever B do other- 
wiſe ome the Law permits, Weſtmimſter-Hall can controul, or ſend them to ab- 
folve, &e. | 
5-He that gots about to prove Biſhops Fure Divine,does us a Man that having 
a Sword ſhall ſtrike it againſt an Anvil, if he ſtrike & a while there,he may per- 
adventure looſen it, though it be never ſo well rivered, "twill ſerve to ſtrike a- 
FI 


nother Sword (or cut Fleſh) but not againſt an Anvil. | 
6. If you ſhould fay you hold your Land by Meſe: or Gods Law, and would 
try it by that, you may looſe, but by the Law of the Kingdom. you are 


fore of it, 6 may the Biſhops by this Plea of Fure Divin: looſe all 5 The P 
had as good a Title by the Law of England as could be had, tadhe not lf 
that, and claim'd by Power from God. 

7. There is no Government enjoyn'd by Example, but by Precept ; it does 
not follow we muſt have Biſhops ſtill, becauſe we have had them fo long. The 
are equally mad who fay Biſhops are ſo Fure Divino that they mult be continued, 
and they who ſay they are {© Antichriſtian, that they muſt be put away, 
#11 s as the State pleaſes. : he | 

8. To haveno Miniſters, but Presbyters, 'tis as in the Temporal State they 
ſhould have no Officers but, Conſtables. Bifhops do beſt ſtand with Monarchy, 
that as amongſt the Larygpou heve Duk,Lords,Lieuenants, Judges,&c. to ſend 
dowa the Kings pleaſure to his Subjedts ; So you have Biſhops to govern the in- 
feriour Clergy : Theſe upon occaſion may addreſs themſelves to the King, other- 
wiſe every Parfon of the. Pariſh muſt come, and run up to the Court, 

9. The Proteſtants have no Biſhops in France, becauſe they live in a Catho- 
JIic Country, and they will not have Catholic Biſhops ; therefore they muſt 
povern themſelves as well-as they may. 

10. What is that to the purpoſe, to what end Biſhops Lands were tire to 
them at firſt ? nartnr 17 look to the Law. and Cuſtom of the place. What is 
thar to any Temporal Lords Eftate, how Lands were firſt divided, or how in 
William the Conquerours days ? And it Men at firſt were juppled out of their 
Eftates, ' yet they are rightly their Succefſours. . It my Father cheat a Man, and 
he conſent to it, the Inheritance is rightly mine. | 

1 1. "If there be no Biſhops, there muſt be ſomething elſe, which has the 
Power of Biſhops, though it .be in many, and then had you not as Kee 
them 2 If you w Nl have no Half Crowns, but only {ingle Peace, yet [Thirty fin- 
ple Pence are a Half Crown ; and then had you not as good keep both ? But 
the Biſhops have done ill, "rwas the Mev, not the Funftion; As if you 
ſhould iy, you would have no more Half Crowns, becauſe they were Ales, 

-when the truth is they were not ftolen becauſe oy or Half Crowns, but be- 


cauſe rhey were Money and light ina Theives hand £2 

12. They that would pull down the Biſhops and cre& a new. way of Go- 
era ment, &0 as he thar pulls down an old Houle ; and builds another,in yr 
| uh the 


(9) 

has ve at anda great deal of trouble , the old rubbiſh 
muſt be carryed: away, and new materials miſt be brought , Workmen mu be 
provided , ud prbp tre ne would devel,” 
01. te Pubmed Em 


to be Judge , but the x-ray was: —_— arty carryed it : For ſo Reli- 
gion was brought into Kingdow's > eve and {o it may becaſt 
out , when the State pleaſes. 

| 4 *'T will be a great diſco t - 20 Scholars: thar Bgheps ſhould, be par 


agree earns, ro yay and the Tutor to his 

hard, and you ſhall bave Vocem & Sedem-in Parliaments ; then it mult be, Study hard, 
and you ſhall have a hundred a year if 70u pleaſe your Pariſs. Obj. But they that en- 
ter into the Miniſtry- for prefe that lookr after the Bag. Av/. 
It may be fo, if they turn Scholars at Fudas's Age, but what Arguments will they 
uſe to perſwade them to follow their oy pore young ? | 


| Books, Authors: 
7 wif dot, 


price for his- Banks has this advantage, he thas * 
ſo by that means get'zhany chings, which otherwiſe he never ſhould have ſeen. 
So "tis in giving a Bawd her price. 

2. In buying Books or - othes -.Gormedine 
to bid half ſo tuch @ thedeller diks* WienelF the Coun 
buy two ' prod Shilling they ache Hint thee 
Eighteen pence, : . © 

3. They. counted the -prick of the Books (42s 49.19.) and” found: Fi 
Thoufand peices .of Silver, that is ſo 'tmany Sextertii, or ſo many three 
pence of our- Money, about Three Hundred pound Sterling. 


4- Popiſh Books teach' and inform, what we know, we how amhious of : 
and if you take' away them, whar Learning will you leave ? Belides who. malt | 
aiter,? If he diſfallows a Book it muſt not - 


them. The: Fathers, Clturch Story, Schooltnth, all may paſs for /Popilh 


be Judge? "The Cuſtomer or ce 
be: brought into: the Kin 
Theſe Sh arc Preachers if the 


aa-1191 ab ory upon all . Schollars. 


es not-to: fatisfy him. . ' Belades in being 
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havent fel of. wharſhever comes to his hand, and * 


tis not always the beſt way 
fellow that went to - 
illiogs,and he bid theta | 


. ey have it out-nf 
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8. Quoth of- Authors is moſt for matter of Fa, and then T write-them as 
I would ' 2 Witneſs, '{ometimes for # free” Expreflian, EIS Free 


aun his due, and pain" my*felf praiſsby-reading him: 

'0 quote a 'mod modern DureksMan' where: 1 may*'uſe a: Clakic Author, is/as 
if T' to: juſtify. 'my | Re and'I negle& all Perſons of Note and 
Quality that know me, ag GO Teſtimonial of-the Scullion in the Kitchen. 


-Cannon-Law: 


F I would ſtudy, the CannowLawmas it 15: uſed:.in England, L mult ſtudy the 
I Heads here in uſe, then go: tothe PraQicers in thoſe Courts where that Law 
is practiced, and know their Cuſtoms, -{o-for all the _ in the Wot. 


Ceremony. | 


BUT ; P47 | 
Eremoay prup all. hd_ds: "Tis like 2 Penny-Glak t tA ks pic 
or ſome los Water, without it the water were fpilt, the Spirit loſt. 
2.Ot all people Ladies have no reafonto.cry down Ceremonies, tor they take them- 
{elves {lighted withour it. And were they,not uſed with Ceremony, with Comple- 
ments] and*Addrefles, with Legs, and-kifhnf of | Hands, (they were'the”pirty- 
fulle(t.Creatures! in the World;:but yet xiethinks:to- kils; their Hahds after their 
Lips as ſome. do,is like:little Boys,that alterthey cat the Apple,tall to the paring, 
out of a Love pus have to the Apple. 


| "Chancellor. 


1. PHE. Biſhop i 15 not to; ſi fit with. the Chancellor - in this Court (as being « a 
thing either beneath him, or beſide him) no more they the King is to 


fit.in the Kmgs-Bench, when he: bas made a Lord-Chict-Juſtice. 

>. The Chancellor  govern'd- in, the| Church, who;was a Layman. And 
therefore "tis falſe which they charge. the Biſhops with, (that they - Challenge fole 
Juriſdiction, For the Biſhop can. no-more pur our the Chancellor than the Chancel- 
lgr the Bilbop,.., They were many: at. them-made , Chancellers for their Lives, 
and nk is the feſt Mana (oper, Hecaulſe Divigity/ſo opens the ſts; 5 


- Changing Sides. .. 4 


I'S: the T'ryali of a>Man to/ſee ib-he will Ghgge his Gdegthul: te 
beſo weak as to; once, he-will-Chiangt again.:; Youd i 
-Fellbws:bave a way. to» ery. if a/Man be weak: int the; Ham, by, comiff behind 
him, and giving him a blow unawares, if he:bend once, /hewill 
: 2,” The:Lords thar-tall: from the-King after they have gor'- Eſtates,; by; baſe 
 Flattery at Court, .and now. pretend. Co 1iFienge, da, aha PRARIDY rh 
tnlſt ts-2pg 140m» g: your: M'ench wo his: Houle, and; dpirydpr 
there, but when he grows | he truns Conſcientious, and will felt þ@ 6 
upon the Sabbathe-dayiſcitu ow 2 crodial do att wood To yrimoun I 1 
}. Collonel Goring ſerving frſk;the: one: ſidd and; thetirhe he, did likea.good 
. Millet that knows how to [pad which way foever the Wind fits, 4 After 


( Ar F: bo 


. 4. After Luther had made 3 Germany about Religion, he was 
- ſent to by the Pope, to be taken flerd any preferment in the Church, 
that he would make choice of, Lute anſwer'd, if he A offered half as much at 
-farſt, he would have. accepted it, t naw he. had: gone fo far, he could not come 
back; in 'T'ruth he had made- himſel 2 greater: thing chan they” could make him, 
the German Princes:Courted him, be: was become:the- Anthor of a Se& ever after 

' tobe:talled Lutherans.” So:have our [Preachers done! that'are againſt the Biſhops, 

- they;haye made themſelves greater with the -People, : chan they can be made 'the 
other way, and therefore there-is the lels , Charity-probably in bringing them of. 

. Charity to Strangers is injoyned:in the Text, by Strangers is there underttood thoſe 

- that ate: not- of our own. kin, Strangers to your-/Blood;-not' thoſe you cannot tell 

. whence :they come, that Megs: ORR of AM MOGs ns whom you know 


o be honeſt r People... ti 
; rY © Chriſtmas. 


> Hriſtmas net the Saturedlia, the: ſame time, the- fime number of 
k ; Holy days, then the _ waited upon the Servant hike the Lord of 
{-rule. i& 31) enaToy 
12: Qur Meats andour Spores -(wuch- of them): live lake to Church- 
| warks-The Col Cothin of our Cit Pies in ſhape long,is in imitation of the Cratch, 
_ DG Kings and Queens on Twelfth night, hath reference to the Three N23 
So likewiſe our eating of Friters, ' whipping of Tops, Roaſting of Her- 81 
ir Ok of Lents, Sc: they were: all:in. imirarion-of Church-works, Emblems | 
-of Mareyrdoms. « . Our. Tanſies/ at: Eafter have reference to the-bitcer Herbs : rhough 
-at the ſame'time ?rwas 'always the Faſhion for'.a' Man” ro: have a Gammon of | 
Bakon, to ſhow himſelf to'be no Few.” ': | | 
N 'Chyilttans. | 
1 N. the: :High Chuitch of Feruſa/zm, | the Chriſtiahs JEW another Sect of 
OY Fes, (that-did believe" 'the Meſſia was come.” Fo- be called was ' nothing 
de, but to become a Chriſtian, to liave'the Name of 4' Chriſtian, ir being 1 their 
-ovin Language,” for amongſt the Fewps, when they made a Doctor of Law, twas 
faid he was called. - 
(44 2; The Turks teil their People of a Heaven where beret ſenſible Pleaſure, but | 
ofa Hell'where- they ſhall ſuffer they do not * know'what. The Chriſtians quite is | 
invert this order, rd tell us of a Hell where we ſhall! feel "ſenſible Pain, but of a | 
Heaven where we ſball-crjoy we cartnot tell what. | 
2+ Why''did the *Heathens object ro the Chriſtians, that «they Wor ſhip an 
Aﬀes Head ? you muſt know, that to a Heathen, a Few and a Chriſtian were 
alle; that they regarded himinor, fo he was- not one 'of 'rhem.\Nowithat of the 
Aſſes Head ks proceed from ſuch a miſtake as this, by the Fews Law: all the 


Firſtlings of Carttle were to be AG Except a Young Aſs, which was 
to be redeem'd, a Heathen bein t, and ſeeing young Calves, and young 
Lambs killed at their: Sacrifice? Fen young 'Aﬀes redeem'd might very well 
think they-bad- thar'ſilly Beaſt mſome High Earn, gs thence might ima- 


gin. they ens it as a God. | 
Hy: = Church 
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TErewfore the Kingdaw fer the Church lone, jet them do. what they 
4 would, becauſe they'had: elſe to think of (wi; ) Wargbut now 
well grow 6 pars. 2 nor NE GOD: bur what 
wantor; juft as in a goa rams. o 
EY Ave nor and away, but. when he 
og then he grows curious, he not likethis, nor he docs not like that, 
will have his bene doth raed; ow venture he will drefs it himſelf. 
» Þ hick-eras- hons:tho-nds 4" | Church when the will ter the 
Church have no Power to cry down the King and: cry up the Church > but 
when the Church can make aſe of the Kings Power, then to bring all under the / 
Og Prerogative, the Catholicks of England go'one Way, and the Cunrt 
— * 
—_— os Church 5x Mile «ds nificent Feaſt there is all the variety that 
7 every one chooſes out ol areredhas he likes, and lew the reſt 
alone, how Glorjous ſocver the Church is, every ane chooks out of it. b# own 
Religion, by which he governs himſelf and lets the reſt alone. 
| 4+ The Lews of the Chimckare ana Fayenrable to the Church, becauſe they 
is | were the Churches own making, as the Heralds are the bel Crt bk 
( hed uy pn ern AURA a = _ 
Church, whether theſe nay 37 TIE RO pat of Faith] were 
not ſtoln in, but 'ris moſt certain they were | in: the Bovk of | Arzicles- that was 
Conkirm'd, though in ſome Editions they have been left out : Butthe Artiole 


before tells you, who the Church is, oe tad Cheng, 'but 'Carm fidebrs. 


Church of :-Rame. 


Efore a Juglars Tricks'are diſcovered we admire him, {and we him 
Money, An ris wth carenat: farthem, {o 'twas bef, diſco- 
very of che JugingoF the Church of Ree 

2. Catholics fay, we'out of our Charity, believe they of the Church of Rome 
a be laved: Bur they do not believe ſo of us. 'Theretore their Church is bet- 
according to'our ſelves;: Grit; forme of ther no doubt believe as well of us, 
— them, but they-mauſt not ſay ſo; behides'is that an Argument their 

Churchis better than Ogry, becauſe, it has le6 Charicy? 
3- One of the Church of Rome Wilk-not- come to: our Prayers, does thatagree 
| a evi 7 75 or APART, ens, 3 
bleman's Chaplain ſays Grace,nor haply would he leave the Prayers of the Church, 
: X aw e506 PREP BR Proteſt an and 


door,ithat Men 
the other Doops were but _— x 


: | Tie } 
Es makes a City ? Whethe a: Biſhopricl or any of that nature ? 


Anſwer. 'Tis according to the firſt Charter which made- thertſi& Cor- 
poration. If they are Incorporated by Name of Cinite they are a- Gity/ if by 
the name of Burgum, then they are a Burrough. 

2: The Lord Mayor of London by their firſt Charter was to be_ preſented to 
the King, in his abſence to the Lord Cheif Juſticiary of Eng/and, atterwards to 
the Lord Chancellor, now to the Barons-of the, Exchequer, but ftjll there was 
a Reſervation, rag” _ their Honour they" ſhould come once. a, Year to the 
King, as they do Itill, | 

I. T Hough a Clergy-Man haveno Faults of his own, yet the Faults of the 
whole Tribe ſhall be laid upon'him, fo that he ſhall be fare not ro Jack. 

2. The Clergy would have us: heljeve rhem againſt our own Reaſon, as 
the Woman would have had her Husband __ his own Eyes : What! will 
you believe your own Eyes before your own {weet' Wife ? 

3- The Condition of the Clergy towards their Prince, and the Condition of 
the Phyſician is all one: the Phylitians'tell the Prince they have Agrick and 
Rubarb, good for him, and good for his ' Subjects bodies, upoh this he gives 
them leave to uſe it, but if it prove naught, then away with it, they ſhall uſe 
it no more; So the Clergy tell the Prince they have Phyſick good for his Soul, 
and good for the Souls of his People, upon that' he admits them : but when he 
finds by Experience they both trouble him and his People, he will have no 
more. to-do with them, what is that to them or any body elle if a King will 
not go to Heaven. | | 

4. A Clergy Man goes not a dram further than this, you ought to obey your 
Prince in general | if he does he is loſt ] how to obey him you nwſt be inform'd 
by thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is to tell you. - The Parſon of the 'Tower (a good 
diſcreet Man) told Dr. Myſely (u ho: was ſent to me, and the reſt of the Gentle- 
men Committed the 2. Caro/z, to perſwade Us ro ſubmit to the King) thar they 
found no ſuch words as | Parliament, Habeas Corpus, Return, Tower, &c.] Nei- 
ther in the Fathers, nor the School-Men, nor in the 'Texr, and therefore for 
his part he believed he underſtood nothing of the: buſineſs. A Saryr upon all 
thoſe Clergy Men that meddle with Matters they do not underſtand. 

All Conteſs there never was a more Learned Clergy, no Man taxes them 
with Ignorance. But to talk of' that, is like the Fellow that was a great Wentcher 
he wiſht God would forgive him his Leachery, and lay Uſury to his Charge. 
The Clergy have worſe Faults. | | | 

6. The Clergy and Laity together are never like to do well, *tis as if a 


Man were to make an Excellent Feaſt and ſhould have his Apothecary and 


Phylitian come into the Kitchen ;...The Coors if they were let alone would 
make Excellent Meat, but then <c&rtiesthe Apothecary and he puts Rubarb into 
one Sauce, and Agrick into another 5 eafffor the Clergy on both fades. 


M=® cry out upon the High-Commilkon, as if the Clergy-men only had 

ro doin it, when I believe there are more T.ay-men in Commiſſion 
there," than Clergymen, if the Laymen will not come, whoſe fault is that? So 
of 'the'Star-Chamber, the People think the Jilbops. only. ceplar'd, Prom, Breen, 


and 
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(14) 
and Baftwick, when there were but two. there, and one ſp:ak not in his own Cauſe. 
Yonrſe of Commons. 
1. *F* Here be but two Erroneous Opinions in the Houſe of Commotis, That 
A the'Lords fit only for themfelves, when the truth is, they fit as well for 
the Common-wealth. The Knights and Burgeffes fit for themſelves and others, 
ſome for more, ſome for fewer, and what is the reaſon ? Becauſe the Room will 
not hold all, the Lords being few, they 'all come, and imagine the Room able to 
hold all the Commons of England, then rhe Lords and Burgefles would fir no 0- 
therwiſe than the Lords do. "Phe ſecond Error is, that the Houſe of Commons 
are to begin to give Subſidies, yet if the Lords | diflent they can give no Money. 
2. The Houſe of Commons is clled the Lower Houſe in "Twenty Acts of 
Parliament, but what are Twenty Acts of Parliament amongſt Friends? 
[The Form of a Charge ruris thus;T Heenſe 37 the Name of all the Commons of Eng - 
landhow then can any man be asa Witneſi-when every man is made the Accuſer? 


I. FN time of Parliament it uſed to be one of the firſt things the Houſe did, to ; 
4 petition the 'King that his Confeffor'might be removed, as fearing either | 
his power with the King,or elle, leaſt he ſhould reveal to the Pope what the Houfe 1 
was in'dbing, as no doubt he did, when the' Catholick Cauſe was concerned. 
- 2. The difference between 'us aud the Pap is, we both ailow Contrition, but 
the Papifts make Confetfion a part of Contritton, they fay a Man is not ſuffici- | 
-eatly contrite, till he confeſs his fins to a Prieſt, 
2. Why ſhould I think a Prieſt will nat reveal Confeſſion, I am ſure he will ; 
do'any thing that is forbidden him, haply nor fo often as I, the utmoſt -puniſh- | 
ment is Deprivation, and how can it be proved, that ever any man reveal'd Con- 
feffivn, when there is no Witneſs ? And no | man can be Witneſs in his owa | 
Cauſe. A meer Gullery. There was a time when 'rwas .publick in the Church, 


and that is much againit their Auricular Confeſſion. 
Competency. 
Fe $2, which is a Comperency'* for one Mar, 'is nor enortgl: for another, ho 
more'than that which will keep one Man warm, will keep another 
"Man'warm ; one Man'can go in Doubler and H ve, when another Man cannor | 
be without a Cloak, and yet have no more Cloaths than is necefſary for him. | 
ol ron. CM 
*T*He greareſt ConjunCtion of Saturn and Fyprter, 'happens but once ia Eight 
"2 Hundred Years, and, therefore Aſtrologers can make no Experiments of it, 
nor foreret what it'means;(not bur that the Stars may mean ſomthing,bur we can- 
not tell what) becauſe we cannot come at them. Suppoſe a Planet were a Sim- 
ple, or an Herb, How could a Phyſician tell the Vertue of that Simple, unleſs 


ne could come at it, to apply it? wp - 

Ti Conſc fence. cn 

' 1% bo that hath, $ Scripiins onſcience, is like s Boos t is not-well 
"L © weightd, he ſtarts ar every, Byd. uhavilies-gut of the Hedge. 

2. A knowin Man will tt that; "wht &a 'tendef Conſcience Man dares ,not 
do,by reaſon of his Ignorance, the other knows there is no hart,as a Child afraid 
20 go intothe dark, when a Man is not, becauſe he knows there is no danger. 

2.: If me once' come to leave that ' ourlpaſe, as to" pretend Conſcience againſt 
Law,* who knows what inconvenience may follow 3 For” thus, Suppoſe do Ana: 
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wha is mine. 1s $6. therefore you do 1! NE ch a Law, If any Man takes 
anothers Horſe he ſball be hang'd. What can 1fay to this Man ? He does ac- 
cording to his Conſcience. Why is.not he as honeſt a Man as he that preter.ds a 
Ceremony eſtabliſh by Law, is againſt his Conſcience? Generally to pretend 
Conſcience: againſt Law: is dangerous, i n ſome caſes haply we may. 

me men make it a caſe of ,whether a man may have a Pidgeon- 
houſe, becauſe his Pidgeons cat{ other” Folks Corn. Bur there is no ſuch thing as 
Conſcience in the buſineſs, the matter is, whether he be a' man of ſuch Quality, 
| that the State allows kim to have a Dove-houſe, if fo there's an end of the bult- 
nefs, his Pidgeons have a right to eat where they pleaſe themſelves. 


Conſecrated Places. 
in Gar Jews had a peculiar way! of Conlecrating things to God, which we 


have nor. 


| 2. Under the Law, God, who was Maſter of all, made choice of a Temple TY 
| to Worſhip io, where he was more elpecially preſent: Juſt as the Maſter of | 
| the Houſe, who ows all the Houſe, makes choice of one Chamber to lie in, which 
is called the Maſter's Chamber, bur under the Goſpel there was/no ſuch thing, 
t Templesand Churches are ſet apart for the' conveniency of-'mento Worſhipin; 
they cannot meet upon the point of a Needle,but God himſelf makesno choice. 
| 3- All things ate Gods already, we can give him no right by conſecrating any, 'S 
| that he had nor before, only we ſet jt apart to his Service. Juſt as a Gardiner | 
"4 brings his: Lard and Maſter a Basket of: Apricocks, and preſents: them, his Lord s 
thanks him, perhaps gives him ſomething for his pains, and yet the Apricocks 
were as much his- Lords before as now. | T 
| 4. What is Conſerrated, 1s given to ſome ca man, to do God Service, "3 
| not given to God, but given to Man, to ferve” God: And there's not any thing, | 
| Lands, or Goods, but ſome men or other haye it in their, power, to diſpoſe of 
as they pleaſe. The faying things. Conſecrated cannot be taken away, makes 
| men afraid of Conſecration. , | 
| 5. Yer Conſecratian has this Power, when a Man has Gonſecrated any thing 
to God, he cannot of himſelt take it away. 
Contracts. 
F our Fathers have loſt their Liberty,: w hy may not we Jabour to regain it ? 
Arfiv. We mult look to the Contract, it thzt be rightly ' made. we mult b: | 
{tand to ir, if we once grant we may recede from Contracts upon any inconve- 
nicncy that may afterwards happen, we ſhall have no Bargain kept, It I fell you 
a Horſe, anddo not }tke my Bargain, ] will have my Horſe again. 
2. Keep your Contracts, ſþ far a Divine gocs, but how to make our Contracts 
13 left to our ſelves, and as we agree upou the conveying. of. this Houſe, or that 
Land, fo it muſt be, if you offer Home pounds for my Glove. I tell 


you what "my. Glovg. is, a plain Glove,,pr 57509 Pokinus inthe is 4 
own, .1 profeſs ngt to, ell Gloves, andi ye eat or an hundred not | 
know why I may not with a lake awe rt pete pan henS re 4 . 


Yious ion ot! Fus gr and-F99, permnsſſruon docs wuch 4rouble then. - | 
Fe» 1 ny pick dota mnt Ph chat be ſhould: come; to hee + þ 
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which be ſet his hand ; then he Articled with her, That-he ſhould go away when 


he pleas'd, and ſtay away as Jong as he: pleas'd,' towhich ſhe ſer her hand. This 
15 the Epitome of all the Conraain the World, betwixt man and man, berwixe. 


Prince and Subject, they keep them Poa. As - like them, and no longer, 


I. 37 talk (but blaſphemoully enough) that the Holy Ghoſt is Preſidente 
their General-Councils, when the truth is, the odd man 1s {till the 


(#] 
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Holy-Ghoſt. yo: 2] 

L. V JHenthe King ſends his Writ for a Parliament, he ſends for two Knights 
' for aShire, and two Burgefles for a Corporation : But when he | 

ſends for two Archbiſhops for a Convocation, he commands them to aſſemble the | 


whole Clergy, but they out:qf 'cultome amongtt themſelves ſend to the Biſhops 
of their Provinces to will them to bring two. Clarks for a Dioceſe, the Dean, 
one for the Chapter, and the Arch-deacons, but to the King every Clergy-man 
3 there preſent. 2h | 
2. We have nothing ſo nearly expreſics the power of a Convocation, in re- | 
ſpect of a Parliament, as a Court-Leet, 'where|they have a power to make By- | 
Laws, as they call them; as thata man ſhall put ſo many Cows, or Sheep in the | 
' Common, but they can muke nothing that is contrary to the Laws of the Kingdom. 
Creed. 

I: - A Thanaſim's Creed is the ſhorteſt, take away the Preface, and the force, | 
and the Concluſion, which are not part of the Creed. In. the Nicene | 

Creed it is'c; ixaznoiay, I believe in the Church, but now, as our Common- 
prayer has it, I believe one Catholick and Apoſtolick Church ; they like not 
Creeds, becauſe they would have no Forms of Faith,as they have none of Prayer,, 
though there be more reaſon for the one than for the other. | 
Damnation. 

-Y FF the Phyſician ſees you eat any thing that is not good for your Body, to 
keep you from ir, he crys *tis poyſon, if the Divine fees you do any 

thing that is hurtful for your Soul, to keep you! from it, he crys you are damn'd. | 
2. Topreach long, loud, and Damnation is the way to be cry'd up. We ; 
love a man that Damns us, and we run after him again to fave us. If a. man had. | 
a fore Leg, and. he ſhould go to an Honeſt Judicious Zhyrurgeon, andhe ſhould. 
only bid him keep it warm, and anoint with fuck an Oyl fan Oyl well known) | 
that would do the Cure, haply he would not much. regard him, becauſe he 
knows the Medicine before hand- anordina?y Medicine: Burt if he ſhould go to 
2 Surgeoq that ſhould tell him, your Leg will Gangreen within three days, and- 
i: muſt be cut off, and you willdie, unlefs you do ſomething thar I could tell you, 
what lifting there would be to this Man? Oh for the Lord's ſake,. tell-me what 


this is,L will give. you any content for your pains. 

1X } Vf Hy: have' we rione' poſlett with Devils in Eugland? The old Anſiver 

wV V. is; "the Proteſt ants-the' Devil hath already, and rhe Papiſts are fo 
Holy, he dares-not-meddle with them... Why, then beyond Seas where a Nun | 
out >The: Prieſt reaches him," you never aw 'the Devil throw yp x Nuns Coats, 
mark thar, the'Prieft will'nat Tafter it, for-then the People will pir at _ 
TE ano we Calting 
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' 2. Caſting out Devils is meer Juggling, they never caſt out any but wha: 
they firſt caſt in. "They do it where for Reverence'no Man ſhall dare ro Ex- 
amine it, they do it in a Corner, in a Mortice-hole, not in the Market-place. 
They do nothing but what may betlotie by Art, they make the: Devil ly out of 
the Window in the likeneſs of a Bat, or a Rat, why do they not hold him ? 
Why, in the likeneſs of a Bat, or a Rat, or ſome Creature ? That is why no: 
in ſome ſhape we Paint him in, with Claws and Horns ? By this trick they gain 
much, gain upon Mens fancies, and fo are reverenc%d, and certainly if the Prieſt 
deliver me-from him, that is my moſt deadly Enemy, I have all the Reaſon m 
the World ta: Reverence him. Objection. But if this be Juggling. why do they 
puniſh Impoſtures ? Anſwer. For great Reaſon, becauſe they do not play their 
part well, and, for fear others ſhould diſcover them, and fo all of them ought 
to be of the ſame Trade. | 

2. A Perſon of Quality came to 'my Chamber in the Temple, and told me 


he had two: Devils in his head | I wonder'd what he meant] and juſt at thar time, . 


one of them bid him kill me, | with that I begun to be atraid and-thought he 
was mad] heſaid he knew I could Cure him, and therefore intreated me to 
give him ſomething, for he was refoly'd he would go to no body elſe. I per- 
ceiving what an Opinon he had of -me, and that 'twas only wnP1 that 
troubl'd him, took him in hand, warranted him, if he would follow my 
dire&tions,- to Cure him in a ſhort time. I defired him to let me be alone a- 
bout an hour, and then to come again, which he was very willing to. In the 
mean time I got |a Card, and lapt it up handſome in a piece of Taffata, - aud pur 


| ſtrings to- the Taftata, and when he |came gave it to him, to hang abour his 


Neck, withal charged him, that he ſhould. not diſorder himfelt neither with 
cating or drinking, but eat very little of. Supper, and fay his Prayers duly when 
he went to Bed, and I made no queſtion- but he would be well in three or 
four days. Within that time I went ro Dinner to his Houſe and- askt 
him . how he did > He faid he was much better, but not perfeCtly well, 


or in truth he had not dealt clearly with me, he had four "Devils" 


in his head, and he pexceiv'd two: of them were gone, with that "which I 
had given him, but the other two troubled hini ſtill. Well faid 1, Fam glad 
rwo of them are gone I make no doubt but to get away the other two likewile. 
So I gave him another thing to hang about his Neck, three days after he came 
ry me to my Chamber and. profeſt he was now as well as ever he was in his 
life, and did extreamly thank me for the-great care I had taken of him, [I fear- 
ing leaſt he-might relapſe into the like Diltemper, told him that there was none 
but my {elf, and one Phyſician more 1n the whole Town that could Cure: the 
Devils in the head,and that was Dr. Harvey (whom I had prepar'd)and wiſht him 
if ever he found himſelf ill in my. ablence to go to him, for he could Cure his 
Diſeaſe, as well as my ſelf. The Gentleman lived many Years and was never 


troubld after, 
velf Denyal. | 
1. *F1S much the Doctrine of the times that Men ſhould not | pleaſe them- 
*  ſeives, but deny themſelves every thing they take delight in, not look 
upon Beauty, wear no good Clothes, eat no good Meat, &e. which ſeems the 
greateſt, Accalation that can be upon the maker or all good- things, It they be 
not to be us'd why did God: make them ? The truth is, they that Preach _—_ 
14 them, 
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them, cannot make uſe of them their ſelves, and then again they get Eſtcom by 
ſeeming to contemn -them, But mark' it while you live, . if they do not pleaſe 
themſelves as much as they-can, and we live more by Example than precept. 


1. A Uuell may Qlill be granted in fome Caſes by the Law of England, and 
only there. That the Church allow'd it Antiently, appears by this, 


in their publick Liturgies there were Praycrs appointed for rhe Dueliſts to lay, 


the Judge uſed to bid them go to ſuch a Church and' pray, &c. Bur whether is 
this Lawful ? If you grant any War Lawful, I make no doubt but to Convince 
it, War is Lawful, becauſe God js the only Judge berween two,that is Supream. 


| Now if a difterence happen berween two Subjets, and ir cannot be decided by 


Human Teſtimony,why may they not put it to God ts Judge teiween them by tte 
Permiiſion of the Prince ? Nay what if we ſhould bring ix down for Arguments 
fake, to the Swordmen. One gives me the LLyc, *ris a t diſgrace to take jr, 
the Law has made no proviſion to give Remedy for the Injury (if you can 
ſuppoſe any thing an Injury for which the Law gives no Remedy) why am not [ 
4n this caſe Supream, and may therefore right my ſelf. 

2, A Duke ought to fight with a Gentleman, the Reaſon is this, the Gentie- 
aan will ſay to the Duke *tis 'Frue, you hold'a ligher Place in the State than 1, 
there's a great diftance between you and me, but your Dignity does not Priviledge 
you to do me-an Injury, as ſoon as ever you! do me an Injury, 'you make your 
delf my equal, and as you are my equal I Challenge you, and in ſence the Duke 
is bound to Anfiver him. This will give you ſome light to underſtand the 
the Quarrel betwixt a Prince and his' Subjects, though there be a vaſt diſtance 
between him and: them, and they are to obey him, according to their Contract, 
yet he hath no power ro do them an Injury, then they think themſelves as much 
bound to Vindicate their right, as they are to obey his Lawtul Commands, nor 
is there any other meaſure. of Juſtice lefr upon Earth bur Arms. 


AN Epitaph nwaſt be made fit tor the [Perſon for whom it is made, for a 
Man to ſay all the Excellent things, | that can be ſaid upon one, and call 
that his Epitaph, is as/if a Painter ſhould make the handſomeſt peice he can 
potiibly make, and ſay *:was my Picture. Tt holds in a Funeral Sermon. 
| Equity. 1 x 
I.  Quity in Law is the ſame tat the opirit is m Religion, what every one- 
pleaſes ro make it, ſometimes they go according ro Conſcience, ſume- 
times according to Law, ſometimes according ro the Rule of Court. * 

2. Equity is a Roguith thing, for Law we have, a meaſure, know what to 
trult to, Equity is. according to the Conſcience of him that is Chancellor, and 
as that is larger or narrower, fo is Equity. 'Tis all one as- if they ſhould maks 
the Standard for the meafure, we call a Chanceltors Foot, what an uncertain mea- 
ſare would this be ? One Chancellor has. a lopg Foor, another a ſhort Foot, 
a "Third an indifterent Foot : Ficthe fame eb the Chancellors Conſcience. 

. 2. Thatfaying, do as you-would be done to, 4s often miſunderſtood, for 'ris 
not thus meant that | a private Man, ſhould do to youu a private Man, as I would 
have you to me, but do, as we have agreed to do one to another by publick 
Agreement, If the Priſoner ſhould ask the Judge, whether he would be content to 
be hanged, were he_in his cale, he would Anſwer no. Then fays the Priſoner 
| do 


I, 


K 


(119 ) | 
do as you wouid be done to, neither of > i mult do as private Nien, but the 
on horn do by him as they have publickly agreed, that is bath Judge and 
r 


er have canſented to a Law that if either of them Steal,they fhall be hanged. 


'Þ E that fpeaks ill of another commonly betore he is aware, makes him- 
| ſelf ſucha one as he ſpeaks againit, for if he had Civility or breeding 
he would forbear ſuch kind of T.anguage. 


2. A Gallant Man is above ill words; an Example we have in the old Lord of 


Salizbury (who was 2 great wiſe Man) Stone had call'd ſome Lord about Court, 


Fool, the Lord complains and has Seone-whipt, Szone cties, I might have called my 


Lord of Salizbury Fool often enough, before he would have had me whipt. 

3. Speak not ill ofa grear 'Enemy' but rather give him good words, that he 
may uſe you the better, if yau chance to fall jvto his Hinds, the Spaniard did 
this when he was dying; his*Confeffor 'told him {fro work him to Repentance) 
how the Devil Tormented the wicked that weat to Hell: the Spaniard replying, 
called the Devil my Lord. Lhope my Lord the Devil is not ſo Cruel, his Coa- 
teſlor reproved him. Excuſe me faid the Dr, for calling him fo, I'know not 
mto what hands I may fall, and it 1 happeq into his, | hope he wilt uſe me the 
better for giving him good words. : X 

ication. 
I. "I; Hat place they bring tor Excommunicartion | put away from among your 
ſelves that wicked perſon, 1. Cor. 5.Cha: 1 2. verſe. | is corrupted in the 
Greek, for it ſhould be, 3 mwney, put! away that Evil 'from among you, not 
Tow my123 v, That Evil Perſon, belides & mwnggs is the Devil in Scripture,and it may 


be ſo taken there, and there is a new Edition of Theedere: come out, that has it 


right 2» myvegy, 'T'is true the Chriſtians, before the Civil State became Chriſtian, 
did by Covenant and Agreement fet down how they ſhould hve, and he that did 
net obſerve what they agreed upon, ſhould come no more amongſt them, thar 
is, be Excxmmunicared. Suchy Men are ſpoken. of by the Apyftle | Ramans 1. 
21.] whom he calls &8#3:o's 1 dowbrfar;, the Vulgar has it, Incompoſit, es ſine 
fedre, the laſt word is pretty well, but the:firſt not at all, Origen in his Book againſt 
Cel/us, ſpeaks of the Chriſtians ,ovS4{un : \the Tranſlation renders it Conventus, as 
* {12nibes a Mecting, when it is plain irfgnihes a Covenant, and the Engliſh Bi 


ble turned the other word well, Covenatit-breakers. Pliny tells us, the Chriſtians - 


took an Oath amongſt themſelves ro-.livethus, and thus. 

2. The other place [ Dic Ecclefe;] tell the Church,. is but a weak Ground to raiſe Ex- 
commanication upon, eſpecially from the Sacrament, the lefler, Excommunication, fiace 
whea that was ſpoken, the Sacrament was inffffured. The Fews Ecciefa was their Sanhe- 
4rim, their Court : ſo that the meaning is: if after once or twice Admonition this Brother 
will not be reclzim'd, bring him thither, -: : 

3+ The firft Excommunication was 189. Years after Chrift,and that by Vitor, Biſhop 
of Rom. But that was no more than this, that they ſhould Communicate and receive 
the Sacrament amongſt themſelves, not.with thoſe.,of the other Opinion: The Contro- 
vertic (as I take it) being adout the Feaſt.of Eaſter; Mn do not care for Excommuni- 
cation becauſe they are ſhut out of: the. Churcb, or delivered up to-Sathar, but becauſe 
the Law of the Kinglom takes - hold'of them, afcer fo many'days a. Man cangot Sue, no, 
aot for-his Wife, it you take. her from him, and there may be as.much Reaſon, to.granc 
it for a ſmall Fault, if there be.Contumacy; :as-foc aigreat..one, . in .Fetmyaſfier-#21 you 

"Outlaw a Man for forty Shillings, which is their Excommunication, and you can 
do nomore for forty Thouſand Pound. : 

4- When Conftantine became Chyiſtian, ke fo fell in Loye with the Clergy, that my 
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tlem te Judges of all things, but that continned not above three or four Years, by rea- 


ſon they were to be Judges of matters they underftood not, and then they were allow - 
ed to weddle with nothing but 'Religion, all Jurifittion belonged to him, and he ſcanted 
them out as much as he pleaſed; and ſo things bave fince continued. They Excommuni- 
cate for three or four' things, matters concerning [Adultery, Tythes, Wills, &c« which is 
the Civil Puniſhment the State allows for ſuch Faults. 1fa Biſhop Excommuniaate a 
Man for what he ought not, the Judge has' Power to abſelve, and puniſh the- Biſhop, 
if they had that Juriſdiftion from God, why does not the Church Excommunicate for 
Murder, for 'Thett? 1f the Civil Power might take away a! but three things, why 
may they not take them away too ? If this Excommunication were taken away, the 
Presbyters would be quiet ; 'tis that they have a|mind to, *tis that they would fain be 
at, like the Wench that was to be Married ; ſhe |asked her Mother when *twas done, 
if ſhe ſhculd go to Bed preſently : no ſays her Mother you muft Dine firſt, and then 
to Bed Mother ? nv you muft Dance aiter Dinner, and then to Bed Mother, no you 
muſt go to Supper, . and then to Bed Mother, Oc. ; 


Faith and 1Pozks. | 

x. Wasan unhappy Divition that has been made berween Faith and Works ; though 
in my Intellef I may divide them, juſt as! in the Candle, 1 know there is both 

light and heat, But yet put out the Candle, and | they are both gone, one remains not 

without the other: So 'tisbetwixt Faith and Works; nay, ina right Conception Fides eff 

opus; it I believea thing becauſe ] am commanded, that is Opus. 


Falting-days. 
I. \ V4 Hat the Church debars us one day, ihe gives us leave to take out in ano- 
ther. Firſt we Faſt, and then we Feaſt; ficſt there is a Carnival, and 


then a Lent. i ; 
2. Whether do Human Laws bind the Conſcience ? If they do, "tis a way to enſnare : 


It we ſay they de not, we- open the door todiſoyzedience. Anſw, In this Caſe we muſt look 
to the Juſtice of the Law, and intention of the Law-giver, If there be no Juſtice in the 
Law, tis not to be obey'd, if the intention of the Law-giver be abſolute, our obedience 
muſt be ſo-too. If the intention of the I aw-giver enjoyn a Penalty as a Compenſation for 
the Breach'of the Law. I fin not, ifT ſubmit to the Penalty, if it enjoyn a Penalty, as a 
further enforcement of Obedience to the Law, than ought I to obſerve it. which may be 
known by the often repetition of the Law. The way of Faſting is enjoyn'd unto them, 
who yet do not obſerve it, i he Law enjoyns a Penalty as an enforcement to Obedience ; 
which intention appears by the often calling upon us; to.keep that Law by the King,and the 
Diſpenſation of the Church to tuch a5 are not able*to keep it, as Young Children, Old 


Folks, Diſcas'd Men, Gc. | 
| Fathers and Dons. 

1. | T hath ever been the way tor Fathers, to bind their -ons, to ſtrengthen this by the 

Law of the Laid, every one at Twelve Years of age, .is to take the Oath of Alle- 


giance in Court-Leets, whereby he ſwears Obedience to the King. 
Fines. 8 

1. THe old Law was. That whena Man was Fin'd, hewas to be Fin'd S1lvo Contenes 

mento, ſo as his Countenance. might be ſafe, taking Countenance in the ſame ſenſe 
as your Countryman does, when' he ſays, if you will come nato my Houſe, 1 will ſhow 
you the beſt Countenance I can, that is not the beſt Face, but the beſt Entertainment. 
The meaning of the Law was, that fo much ſhould be taken from a man, ſuch a Gobbet 
fliced off, that yet notwithſtanding he might live in the ſame Rank and Condition he lived 
in before ; but row they Fine men ten times more than they are worth, 

| -. Free-will. | 

T. Tre Purittns who will allow no frec+will atall;- but God does all, yet will allow the 

Subje&t his Liberty fo Jo, or got todo; notwithſtanding the King, the God upon 
Earth, The Armenians, who hold we have fiee-will, yet ſay, when we come to the King, 
there muſt be gll Obedience, and no-Liberty to be ſtood for. f rs. 


(*%) 


1, The Fryers ſay they poſſeſs nothing, whoſe then are the Lands they 
hold ? not their Superiour's, he hath yow'd Poverty as well as they, whcle 
then ? To anſwer this, *twas: Decreed they ſhould ſay they were the 
Popes. And why muſt the Fryers be more perfect than the Pope himſelf ? 

2, If there had beenno-Fryers, Chriſtendome might have continwd quiet, 
and things remain'd at aſtay, ;; 
, - If there had been noLeRturers (which ſucceed the Friers in their way ) 
the Church of England might have ſtobd, and flouriſht at this day. 


Friends, _ 
1, Old Friends are beſt. King Famer us'd to call for his Old Shoos, 
they were ealielt for his Feet. +! +: 


Genealogy of Chrift, 


1. They that ſay the reaſon why FJo/eph's Pedigree is ſet down, and 
not Mary*s, is, becauſe the deſcent from the Mother is loſt, and ſwallow*d 
vp, ſay ſomething; bur yet if a Jewiſh Woman, marry'd with a Genr:/, 
they only took notice of the Mother,-notof the Father ; but they thac 
ſay they were both of a Tribe, ſay nothing ; for the Tribes might Marry 
one with another, and the Law againſt it was only Temporary, in the 
time while oſha was dividing the Land, leſt the being ſo long about ir, 
there might be a confuſion. | | 

2. That Chriit was the Son of Jo/cphis moſt exattiy true. For though 
- he was the Son of God, yet with the Fews, if -any man kept a Child, and 
brought him up, and call'd him Son, he was taken for his Son.; at:d his 
Land (if he had any) wasto deſcend upon him; and therefore the Ge- 


nealogy of Foſeph is jultly ſer down. . 
Gentlemen. 


1, Whata Gentleman is, *cis hard withus to define, in other Coun”. 
tries he is known by his Priviledges ;, in Weſtminſter Hall he is one that is 
reputed one ; in the Court of Honour, | he that hath Arms. The King 
cannot make a Gentleman of Blood [what have you ſaid] nor God Al- 
mighty, but he can makea Gentleman, by. Creacion. If you ask which is 
the better of theſe two, Civilly, the Gentlemay of Blood, Morally the 
Gentleman by Creation-may be the-better;z for the other may be a De- 

bauch*d man, this a Perſon of worth. : 
.-..2. Gentlemen haveever beea more' Temperate in their Religion, than 
the Common People, as having more Reaſon, 'the others running in a 
hurry. © In the begtaning'of Chriſtianity, the Fathers writ Contra gentes, 
and Contra Gentiles, they were all one: But after all were Chriſtians, the 
better ſort of Peop'e ſtill retain'd the name of Geatiles, throughout the 
four Provinces of the Roman- Empire ;*gsGemtil-hamme in French, Gentil-homo 


in Jralian, Gentil-baorbre in Spaniſh, and Gentil-man'in Engliſh: And they, 
no queſtion, being Perſons of, Quality, kept. up thoſe Feaſts "_—_ we 
| - rrow 
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borrow from the Gentils:; as Ts fhmns, Candlemas, May- 
tinuing what was not directly 5gal ſt Chriſtianity, hg 
people would never have etidn! | 


{ Gold, 


1. There are two Reaſons, why theſe words (Jeſus anter tranſiens ptr 
med:um eorum that) were about our \old'Gold : the one is, 'becauſe Riply 
the Alchymiſt, when he made Gold in the Tower, the firſttime he found 
kt, he ſpoke theſe words [fer 'medium ecorm? that is, per meadrmm vgnis, 
& Sulphuris. The other, becauſe theſe words were thought to be a Charm, 
and that they did bind whatſoever they were written upon, ſo that a 
Man could not take it away. To "this Reaſon 1 rather incline. 


1, The Hall was the place where the.great-Lord ug'd to cat, ( where- 
fore elſe were the Hafls' made fo* big ?) Where he ſaw all his Servants 
and Tenants about him, He eat not in private, Except in time of fick- 
neſs; when once the became 'a thing] Coopt up, all his greatneſs was 
| ſpoil'd. Nay the King himſelf /uſed" ro eat 'in the Hall, and'his Lords 

fate with him, and then he uhderſtood 'Men. 
Dell, 

1. There are two Texts for Chriſt's deſcending into Hell : The 
one Pſalm, 16, The other As the 24. where the Bible that was 'in 
ute when the thirty /nine Articles \were” made has it ( el, ) But the 
Bible that was in Queen *Ekzabeth?s time, when .the Articles were con- 
firmd, reads it ( &rave, ) and fo it'continn'd till the New Tranſlation 
in King James time, and then 'tis -Fell again. But by this'we may ga- 
ther the Church of Enyland declined asmuch'as:they could, the deſcent, 
otherwiſe they never would haye alter'd the Bible. 

2. ( He deſcended into Helly his fly 'be the Interpretation of it. He 
'may 'be dead and 'buried, then his Soul aſcended/into Heayen. 'After- 
wards he deſcended'apain into Hell, that'is, into-the Grave, to' fetch his 
Body, and-to riſe again. The ground 'of this 'Interpretation is 'taken 
from the Platonick 'Learning, who held a Merempſychoſis, and when a 
Sovl did deſcerd from Heaven ' to\'take another Body, 'they call*d it 
Kerd 647i its adv, taking dH3;, for the lower World, the ſtateof Morta- 
liry : Now the 'firſt Chriſtians m_ of 'themowere: Platonick *Philoſo-- 
phers, and no queſtion ſpake ſuch Language 'as then was underſtood a- 
mongt'them. To underſtand by Hell the Grave 'is'no Tautology, - be- 
cauſe the Creed firſt tells what Chriſt ſuffer*d, he was Crucified, Dead, 
and Buritd ; then it tells -vs what he did, he" deſcended imro Hell, +1he 
third ' day he roſe "apdin, he aſcended,” '&c, | 


= ORICS 
© Holyways, | 
1. They fay the Church") ſes Holy-days, there*s no 'ſuch+ thing, 


thongh the amber of HdlyUlays is! town in ſome darn 6] 
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Books. Yet” that Aegean hook At of ——_ which forbids the 
keeping of any Holy-Days in time of Popery, but: thoſe that are kepr, 
Foie ki R "by the Cuſtom of the Country, * > hope you will not fay the 
Churc "impoſes that. ; n+ rand ada £ | 
| Pumility., 

1, Humility is a Vertueall preach, none practiſe, and yet every body is 

content to hear- The Maſter thinks ic| goag Dortrine for his Servant, the 


Laity for the Clergy, and the Clergy for the Laity. , 
2, There is Humilitas. quedam in Vitio. If a man does not take notice 


of that excellency and perfection that is in himſelf, how can he be thank- 
ful to God, who is the Author of all Excellency and Perfection ? Nay, if 
a Man hath too mean an Opinion of himſelf, *twill render him unſervice- 
able both to God and Man. | 

3. Pride may. be allow?d to this or that degree, elfe a man cannot keep 
vp hats Dignity. In Gluttons. there muſt bz Eating, in drunkenneſs there 
muſt be drinking ; ?tis not the eating, nor t'is not the drinking that is 
to be bland, but the Exceſs. So in Pride, 


Jdolatry, 


1, Idolatry is in a Mayfgown'thovgitt, not in theQpinion of another.Put 
Caſe I bow to the Altar, why am wart of HnD pe becauſe a ſtander 
by thinks ſo? I am ſure I do not believe the Altar to be God, and the God 
I worſhip may be bow'd to in all places, and at all times. 


.-. Jews. 


1. God at the firſt gave Laws to all Mankind, but afterwards he gave 
peculiar Laws to the Jews, which they were only to obſerve. Juſt as we 
have the Common Law for all -#ngiavd, ang-yet you have ſome Corpora- 
tions, that, beſides that, have peculiar Laws and priviledges to themſelves. 

2. Talk what you will of the Jews, that they are Curſed, they thrive 
where ©re' they. come, they are able to oblige the Prince of their Country 
by lending him. money, none of them! beg, they keep together, and for 
their being hated, my life for yours, Chriftians hate one another as much. 


Jnvinctble Fanorance. 

1. *Tis all oneto me if I am told of Chrift, or ſome Myſtery of Chri- 
ſtianity, if I am not capable 'of underſtanding, as if I am not told at all, 
my Ignorance 1s as invincible, and therefore ®tis vain'to call their Igno- 
rance only invincible, who never were'told of Chriſt. The trick of it is to 
advance the Prieſt, whilft the Church of Rome ſays a Man mult be told of 
Chriſt, by one thus and thus ordain'd. 


5 Images. 
1. The Papiſts taking away the ſecond, is not haply ſo horrid a thing, 


nor ſo unreaſonable amongſt: a5 We makeit. For the Jews couid 
make no figure of God, but they muſt commit Idalatry, .becaulc he had ta- 


kenno ſbape;. but ſince the Aſſymption of our fleſh, we know what ſhape 
| D' 2 Lo- 
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to piſture God in, Nor do 1 know why we may not make his Image, pro< 
vided we be ſure what it js : as we ſay Saint Zzxke took the picture .of the 
Virgin 4ary, and Saint Feronica of our,$aviour., , Otherwiſe, it would be 
no honour to the King, to make a Picture , andcall it the King's Pitture,, 
when ?tis nothing like him. os: ; 

2, Though the Learned Papiſts prayinat to Images, yet tis to be feared 
the ignorant do; as appears by that Story of St. Nicholas in Spain, A 
Countrey-man us'd to offer daily to St.\/Vicholass Image, at Iength by 
miſchance the Image was broken, and a new one made of his own Plumb- 
Tree; after that the man, forbore, being complain'd of to his Ordinary, 
he an(wer'd, ?tis true, he us'd to offer to the Old Image, but to the new 
he could not find in his heart, becauſe he knew "twas a piece of his own 
Plumb Tree. You ſee what Opinion this man had of the Image, and to 
this tended the bowing of their Images, the twinkling of their Eyes, the 
Virgias, Milk, &c. Had they, only meaat repreſentations, a Picture would 
have,done as well as theſe tricks. It may be with us in England they do 
not worſhip images, becauſe living amongſt Proteſtants, they are either 
laught out of it, or beaten out of it by ſhock of Argument. 

3. ?Tis a diſcreet way concerning Pictures in Churches, to ſet up no 
new, nor to pull down no old. . | 


 Jmperfal Conffituttons. 

1. They ſay Imperial Conſtitutions did only confirm-the Canons of the. 
Church, but that is not ſo, for they inflicted puniſhment, when the Ca- 
nons never did. (viz. Iffa man Converted a Chriſtian to be a Jew, he 
was to forfeit his Eſtate, and loſe his 'Life. Tn Yalentines Novels 'tis 
faid, Conſtat Epiſcopus Forum Legibus non habere, & Fudicant tantum de 
Relinione, | | 


Jmp2tſonment, 

i, Sir Kenelme Digby was ſeveral times taken and let go again, at laſt 
Impriſon'd in Winchefter-Houſe. I can ugg aw him to nothing but a 
great Fiſh that we catch and let go again, but ſtill he will come to the 
Bait, at laſt therefore we put him into ſome great Pond for Store. 


Incendfartes, 

1, Fancy.to your ſelf a Man ſets the City on Fire at Cripplegate, and 
that Fire continues by means of others, *till it come to Whyte-Fryers, 
and then he that began it would fain quench it, does not he deſerve ta 
be pugiſht moſt that firſt ſet the City on Fire? So tis with the Incen- 
diaries of the State, They that firſt ſet it on Fire, [| by Monopolizing, 
Forreſt Buſineſs, Impriſoning Parliament Men,, tertzo Caro, &c] are 
now become regenerate, and would fain quench the Fire; Certainly 
they-deſery*d moſt to be puniſf®d, for being the firſt Cauſe of our Di- 


&rattions-. Kooace; | 
" Fudependency.. 
1z. Independency. is in uſe at Amſterdam, where forty Churches or 
. Congregations. 
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Congregations have nothing to do one with another. And ?tis no que- 
ſtion agreeable to the Primitive -times, before the Emperour became 
Chriſtian. For either we muſt ſay every Church govern'd ic ſelf, or 
elſe we muſt fall upon that old fooliſh Rock, that Sr. Peter and his Suc- 
cellours govern'd all, but when the Ciyil State became Chriſtian, they 
appointed who ſhould govern them, before they govern'd by agreement 
and conſent; if you will not do this, you ſhall come no more amongſt 
us, but both the Independant man, and the Presbyterian man do equally 
exclude the Civil Power, though after a diffcreat manner. 

2, The [ndependant may as well plead, they ſhould not be fubject to 
temporal Things, not come before a Conſtable, or a Juſtice of Peace, 
as they plead they ſhould not be ſujet in Spiritual things, becauſe St. 
Panl ſays, 1s it' ſo, that there is nat a wiſe man amongſt you? | 

3. The Pope challenges all Churches to be under him, the King and 
the two Arch-Biſhops challenge all the Church of England to be under 
them. The Presbyterian man divides the Kingdom into as many Chur- 
ches as there be Presbyteries, and your Independant would have every 
Congregation a Church by ir (elf. 


Things Jndifferent. 


1, In time of a Parliament, when things are under debate,. they are 
4 ORs but in a Church or State ſetled, there's nothing left indif- 
erent. 


. 
. 


Publtck Jnteref, 


1. All might go well in the Common-Wealth, if every one in the 


Parliament wonld lay down his own Intereſt, and aim at the general 
good. If a man were ſick, and .the*whole Colledge of Phyſicians ſhould 
come to him; and adminiſter ſeverally, haply fo long as they obſerv?d 
the Rules of Art he might recover, but if one of them had a great deal 
of Scamony by him, he muſt pur off that, therefore he preſcribes Sca- 
mony. Another had a great deal of Rubarb, and he muſt put off thar, 
and therefore he preſcribes Rubarb, &c. they would certainly kill the 
man. We deſtroy the Common-wealth, while we preſerve our own 
private Intereſts, and neglect the Publick. 


Dumane Jnvention. 

t. You ſay there muſt be no Human Invention in the Church, nothing 
but the pure word, Anſwer, 1f [ give any Expoſition, but what is expreſs'd 
in the Text, that is my invention: if you give another Expoſition, that 
is your invention, and both are Human, For Example,. ſuppoſe the 
word [| Egg ] were-in the Text, I ſay, *tis meant an Henn-Egg, you ſay 


a Gooſle-Egg, neither of theſe are expreſt, therefore” they are Humane. 


Invention, and I am ſure the newer the Invention the worſe, old Inven- 


tions are belt. | 
2, If wemuſt admit nothing, but what we read in the Bible, what will 


become-of the Parliament? for: we do not read of that there. 


Judgments.. 
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Judgments. 


1. We cannot tell what is a Judgment of God, "cis prefumption to 
take upon us to know. In time of Plague we know we want. health, and 
therefore we pray toGod togive us health; in time of War we know 
we want peace, and therefore we pray to God to give us peace. Com- 
monly we ſay a Judgment falls upon a man for ſomething 1a him we. can- 
not abide. An Example we have in King James, concerning the death 
of Henry the Fourth of France; one ſaid he was kilPd for his Wenching, 
another. faid*he was killd for turning his Religion. No, ſays King 
James (who could not abide fighting) he was kilPd for permitting 


Duels in his Kingdom. 
Judge. 


1. We ſee the Pageants in Cheapſide, the Lions, and the Elephants, 
but we do not ſee the men that carry. them ; we ſee the Judges look big, 
look like Lions, but we do not ſce who moves them. 

2, Lictle things do great works, when great things will not. If I ſhould 
take a Pin from the ground, a little. pair of Tongues w!ll do it, wher. a 
great pair will not. Go toa Judge rw do-a buftneſs for you, by no means 
he will not hear of it; but go to ſome ſmall Servant about him, and he 
will diſpatch it according to your hearts deſire. 

3. There could be no miſchief done in the Common-wealth without a 
Tudge. Though there be falſe Dice brought in at the Groom-Porters, 
and cheating offer*d, yet unleſs he allow the Cheating, andjudge the Dice 


to be good, there may be hopes of fair play. 


| Juggling, +; es 
x. *Tis not Juggling that is to be blam'd, but much Jupgling, for the 
World cannot be Govern'd withoot it. All your Rhetorick, and all your 
Elenchs in Logick come within the compaſs of Juggling, 


Juriſdiction, 

t. There*s no ſuch Thing as Spiritval Juriſdition, all is Civil, the 
Churches is the ſame with the Lord Mayors; ſuppoſe a Chriftian came 
into a Pagan Country, how can you fancy he ſhall have any Power there ? 
he finds faults with the Gods of the Country, well, they will put him to 
Death for it ; when he is a Martyr, what follows ? Does that argue he 
has any Spiritual Juriſciction ? If the'Clergy ſay the Church ought ro be 
govern'd thus, 2nd thus, by the word of-God, that is DoQtrine all, that 
is not Difcipline. 

2. ThzPop? he challenges Juriſdiction over all, the Biſhops they pre- 
tend to it as well as he, the Presbyterians they would have it to themſelves, 
but over whom is all this ? the poor Laymen. 

Jus Divinum, 
1. All things are held by Jus Divmmm, either immediately or medi- 


ately. 
2, Nothing has loſt the Pope ſo much in his Supremacy, as not acknow- 
ledging 


C27) 
ledging what Princes gave him. ?Tisa ſcorn upon the Civil Power, ard 
an unthankfulneſs in thePricſt. But the Church runs to Fus Diviaum, lelt 
if ghey ſhould acknowledge what they haye they have by poſitive Law, it 
might be as well taken from them as given to them. \ 


Ktng. 


1, AKingis a thing men have made for their own ſakes, for quiet- 
neſs ſake. Juſt as in a Family one Man is appointed to bny the Meat; if 


every man ſhould buy, orif there were many buyers, they would never 


agree, one would buy what theother lik'd not, or what the other had 
bought before, ſo there would be a confuſior. But that Charge being com- 
mitted to one, he according to hisDiſcretion pleaſes all; if they have not 
what they-would have one day, they ſhall have it the next, or ſomething 
as good. 

- The word King directs our Eyes, ſnppoſe it had been Conſul, or 
Dictator, to think all Kings alike is the {ame folly, as ifa Conſul of Alep- 
po or Smyrna, ſhould claim to himſelf the ſame power that a Conſul ar 
Rome, What, am not La Conſul ? or a Duke of England ſhould think him- 
ſelf likethe Duke of Florence; nor it be imagin'd, that the word 
Bzoratvs did ſignific-the ſame in Greek, as the Hebrew:word 199 did with 
the Jews. Belides, let 'the Divines in their Pulpits ſay what they will, they 
in their practice deny thatall is'theKings : They ſue him, and-ſo docs all 
the Nation, whereof they -are a part. | What matter is it then, what 


they Preach.or Teach in the:Schools ? |; 
3. Kings are all individual, 'this.or that King, :there is no Species of 


Kings. 

| _ King that claims:Priviledges in his own Conntry, becauſe they 
have them in another, is juſt as a Cook, that claims Fees in one Lords 
Houſe, becauſe they are allow'd in-another. If the Maſter of the Houſe 
will yield them, well and:-good. _. 

5- The Text [render unto Ceſar the things that are Ceſars] makes as much 
againſt'Kings, as for-them, - for it.ſays plainly that ſome things are not 
Ceſars. But Divines make choice of -it, firſt in flattery, and then be- 
cauſe of the other -part adjoin'd-toiit [rerder anto God the things that are 
Gods], where. they bring in the Church. 

6. A King outed of his Country, that takes as much upon him as he did at 
homezin his own Court, is-as if a.man.on high, and-I being upon the ground, 
- uP&eto.lift up/my voice to him,that he might hear me, at length ſhould come 
down, and then expects I ſhould ſpeak asloud to him as 1 did before. 


King .of England. 


1. The King can do no wrong, that is no Proceſs can be granted againſt 
him, 'whatmuſt be done then ? Petition |him,1and the King writes upon 
the Petition ſore droit fair, and ſends it to: the Chancery, and then-the bu- 
fineſs is heard. His Confellor. will not tell him he can do no wrong. 

2, There's a great deal of difference between Head of the Church, and 


Supream Governour, as our Canons call the King. Conceive it thus,there 
| is 
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(28) 
is in the Kingdom of England a Colledge of Phiſicians, the King is Su- 
pream Governour of thoſe, but not Head of them, ' nor Preſident of the 
Colledge, nor the beſt Phiſician. 4 
3- Afcer the dillolution of Abbies, they did not much advance the 
King's Supremacy, for they only car?d to Exclude the Pope, hence have 


- we had ſeveral Tranſlations of the Bible put upon us. Bat now we muſt 


look to it, otizerwiſe the King may put upon us what Religion he pleaſes. 

4. *T was the old way when the King of Exgland had his Houſe, there 
were Canons to ling Service in his Chappel; fo at Weſtminfter in St. Ste- 
phen*s Chappe?l( wh:re the Houſe of Commons ſits) from which Canons the 
Street call'd Canon-row has its name, becauſe they liv*d there, and he had 
alſo the Abbot and his Monks, and all theſe the King's Houſe. 

5. The Three Eſtates are the Lords Temporal, the Biſhops are the 
Clergy, and the' Commons, as ſome would have it [take hecd of that] for 
then if two agree the third is involv?d, but he is King of the Three Eſtates. 

6. The King hath a Seal in every Court, and tho? the great Seal be calPd 
Sigillum Anglie, the Great Seal of England, yet *tis not becauſe *cis the 
Kingdoms Seal, and not the Kings, burt'to diſtinguiſhit from Srgillum Hi- 
berme, Sivillum Scottie. $A 5 Ry [51 

7. The Court of England is much alter'd. Ata folemn Dancing, firſt 
you had the grave Meaſures, then the Corrantoes and the Galliards, and 
this is kept up with Ceremony, at length to French-more, and the Cuſhion- 
Dance, and then all the Company Dance, Lord and Groom, Lady and 
Kitchin-Maid, no diſtinction. So1inoeur Court in Queen El:zaberb*s time 
Gravity and State were kept up. in King James time things were pretty 
well. But in King Charles time, there has been nothing but French-more 
and the Cuſhion Dance, omninm gatherum, tolly, polly, hoite come toite. 


The Kin7z. 

1. *Tis hard to make an accommodation between the King and the Par- 
liament. If you ard 1 fell out about Money, you ſaid I ow*d you twenty 
Pounds, I ſzid I ow*d you but ten Pounds, it may be athird Party allowing 
me twenty Marks, might make us Friends. But if 1 faid I ow'd you 
twenty Pounds in Silver, and you ſaid1 ow?d you twenty pound of Dia- 
monds, which is a ſum innumerable, ?cis impoſlible we ſhould ever agree, 
this is the caſe. | 

2. The King vſing the Houſe of Commons, as he Cid in Mr. Pymm and 
his Company, that is charging them with Treaſon, becauſe they 
charg'd my Lord of Canterbury and Sir George Ratcliff, it was juſt with as 
much Logick as the Boy, that would have lain with his Grandmother, 
us'd to his Father, you lay with my Mother, why ſhould not 1 lye with 

ours ? | EN 

, 3. There is not the ſame reaſon forth: King's accuſing Men of Treaſon, 

and carrying then away, as there is for the Houſes themſelves, becauſe they 

accuſ: one of themſelves. For every one that is accuſed, is either a Peer 

or a Commoner, aad he that is accuſed hath his Conſeat going along 
Wi.h 


| ( 29) 
with him; but if the King accuſes, (Fieny is nothing -of this in it. 

4. The King is equally abus'd now as before, then hy flatterd him and 
made him do-ilF things, now they would force him againſt - his Conſcience. 
If a Phiſician ſhould tell me, every thing I had a mind to, was good for me, 
tho? in trath *cwas Poiſon, he abus'd me ;, and he -abuſs me as much, thar 
would force meto take ſomething whether I will or no. | 

5- The King ſo long as, he is our King, may do with his Officers what 
he pleaſes, as the Maſter of the Houle way turn away all his Servants, and 
take whom'he pleaſe. /þ 

6. The King's Oath is not ſecurity enough for our Property, for he ſwears 
to Govern according to Law; now the Judges they interpret the Law, and 
what Judges can be made to do we know. : | 

' 7. The King and the Parliament now falling out, are juſt as when there 
is foul Play ofter*d amongſt Gameſters, | one ſnatches the others ſtake, they 
ſeize what they can of one anothers. ?Tis not to be askt whether it belongs 
not tothe King to do this or that : before when there was fair Play,it did. But 
now they will do what is moſt convenient for their own ſafety. 1f two fall 
to ſcuffiing, one tears the others Band, | the other tears his, when they were 
- riends they were quiet, and did no ſuch thing, they let one anothers Bands 
one. 
8. The King calling his Friends from the Parliament, becauſe he had uſe 
of them at Oxford, is as if a man ſhould have uſe of a little piece of wood, 
and he runs down into the Cellar, and takes the Spiggot, inthe mean time all 
the Beer runs about the Houſe ; when his Friends are abſent the King will be 


loſt. Py 
Knights-Serrice. 


1, Knights-Service in earneſt means nothing, for the Lords are bound to 
wait upon the King when he goes to War with a Foreign Enemy, with it 
—_ one Man and one Horle, and he that doth not, is to be rated ſomnch 
as ſhall ſeem good to the next Parliament. - And what will that be ? So *tis 
for a private Man, thatholds of a Gentleman. 


| Land. 

1. When men did lettheir Land underfoot, the Tenants would fight for 
their Landlords, fo that yay they had their Retribution, but now they will 
do nothing for them, may be the firſt, if' but a Conſtable bid them, thar ſhall 
lay the Landlord by the heels, and therefore?tis vanity and folly not to take 
the full valne. SK 22] 

2. Allodiam is a Law-word contrary to Feudgm, andit ſignifies Land that 
holds of no body, we have no fach Landin England. ?Tis a true Propofſi- 
tion, all-the Land in Expland is held, either immediately, or mediately of 
the King. Fs YER AE | 


1.Toaliving Tongue newwords may be added, but not to a dead Tongue, 


as Laine, Greek, Hebrew, &'. | + 
2. Latimer is the Corruption of Latiner, ' It fignihes-he . that interprets 
Latine, and though he interpreted Freneh, Spapyh, or Jiaken, he was calld 
the King's Latiner, that is, the King's  —— b 
3 
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( 30) 
3. If you look upon the Language ſpoken in the Saxon time, and the Lan- 
guage ſpoken role or will find the Girence to be juſt, as if a man had a 
Cloak that he wore plain in Queen Elizabeth's days, and ſince, here has.put in 
a piece of Red, and there a piece of Blew, and here a piece of Green, and 
there a piece of Orange-tawny. We borow words fromthe French, Italian, 
Latine, as every Pedantick Man pleaſes. 

4. We have more words than Notions, half a dozen wards for the ſame 
thing. Sometime we put a new ſignification to an old word, as when we call 
a Piece a Gun. The word Gun was in uſe in England for an Engine to caſt 

' a thing from a man, long before there wasany Gun-powder found ont. 
5. Wards muſt be fitted to a man's mouth ; *twas well ſaid of the Fellow. 
that was to make a Speech for my Lord Mayor, he defir'd to.take meaſure of 


his Lordſhips mouth. 
Law. 


1. A Man may plead not guilty, and yet tell no Lye, for by the Law. 
no Man is bound to accuſe himſelf ſo that when I ſay Not guilty, the mean- 
ing is, as if I ſhould fay by way of Paraphraſe, I am Not ſo guilty as to tell 
you ; if you will bring me to a Tryal, and have me puoiſht for this you lay, 
to. my Charge, prove it againſt me, 

2. Ignorance of the Law excuſes no man, not that all Men know.the Law, 
but becauſe *tis an excuſe every mag will plead, and no man can tell how.to 
confute him, | 

3. The King of Spain was out-law'd in Weſtminſter- Hall, I being of Coun- 
cil againſt him. A Merchant had recover?d Coſts againſt him in a Suit, which. 
becauſe he could not get,we advis'd to have him Out-law'd for not appearing, 
and ſo. he was. As ſoon as Gondimer.heard that, he preſently ſent the money, 
by reaſon, if his Maſter had been Out-law*d he could not have the benefit of 
the Law, which would have been very prejudicial, there being then many 
fuirs depending betwixt the King-of Spain and our Engliſh Merchants. 

4 Every Law is a Contract between the King-and the People, and there- 
fore to be kept. An hundred men may owe me an hundred pounds, as well as 
any one man, and ſhall they not pay me becauſe they are ſtronger thanl ? 
©bjett. Oh but they loſe all if they. keep that Law. Ar/w. Let them look to 
the making of their Bargain. If 1 ſell my Lands, and when I have done, .one 
comes and tells me I have nothing elſe to keep me. I and my Wife and Chil- 
dren mult ſtarve, If | partwith my Land. Muſt I not therefore let them have 
my Land that have bought it and-paid for it ? | 

5. The Parliament may declare Law, as well as any other inferiour Court: 
may, ( %iz. ) the Kings Bench. In that or this particular Ciſe the Kings Bench 
will declare unto yon what the Law is, but that binds no body whom the: 

| Caſe concerns : Sa the higheſt Court, the Parliament may doe, but not de- 
clare Law, that is, make Law that was never heard of before, 


1, I-cannot fancy to my ſelf what the Law of Nature means, but the Law 
of:God. How ſhould I know 1 ought not to ſteal; I aught not to commit Adul- 
ery, unleſs ſome body had told me ſo ? -Surely”tis-becauſe Fhave been told 
jo-?:? Tis not becauſe 1 think I:ought not to do them, nor becauſe youthink 
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C31) 
I ought not; if ſo, our minds might change, whence then comes the reſtraint? 
from a higher Power, nothing.elſe can bind. 1 cannot bind my ſelf, for I may 
untye my ſelf again; nor an'equal cannot bind me, for we may untie one ano- 
ther. Ir muſt be a ſuperioar Power, even God Almighty. If two of us make | 
a Bargain, why ſhould either of us ſtand to it ? What need you care what 2 
you ſay, or what need I care what I ſay ? Certainly becauſe there is ſome- : 3 
thing about me- that tells me Fides eft ſervanda, and if we after alter our iy 
minds, 'and make a new Bargain, there's Fiaes ſervanda there too. |; 


1, No man is the wiſer for his Learning, it may Adminiſter matter to 
m_ in, or Objects to work npon,; but Wit and Wiſdom are born with 
a Man. | , 

2, Moſt mens Learning is nothing but Hiſtory duly taken up. If I quote 
Thomas Aprinss tor ſome Tenet and elieve it, becauſe the Schoolmen ſay 
ſo, that is but Hiſtory. Few Men make themſelves Maſters of the things they {| 


write or ſpeak. | 
3. The Jeſuits and the Lawyers of France, and the Low-Country.men 


3 
have engroſled all Learniug. The reſt of the world make nothing but Homilies. | 
4. ?Tis obſervable, that in Athens: where the Arts flouriſht, they were go- TH 
vern'd by a Democraſie, Learning made them think themſelves as wiſe as any | I 
body, and they would govern as well as others ; and they ſpake as it were \þ 
by way of Contempt, that in the Eaft and in the North they had Kings, and + 4 
why ? Becauſe the moſt part of them follow*d their buſineſs, and if ſome one | - 
\, man had made himfelf wiſer than the,reſt, he govern'd them, and they wil- 
tingly ſubmitted themſelves to him. Ariforle makes the Obſervation. And 
as in Athens the Philoſophers made the People knowing, and therefore they | 
thought themſelves wiſe enough to govern, ſo does preaching with ns, and  } 
that makes us affect a Democraſie ;:For upon theſe two grounds we all would "13 
be Governours, either becauſe we think our ſclyes as wiſe as the beſt, or be- 'H 
cauſe we think our ſelves the Elett,..and have the Spirit, and the reſt a Com- 
pany of Reprobates that belong to the Devil. 4 het 


1. Lecturers do-in a Pariſh Church'whas the: Fryers did heretofore, get 
away not only the Aﬀections, but the Bounty, that ſhould be beſtow?d upon 
the Miniſter. - | 

2. LeCfturers get a great deal of 'imoney;becauſe they preach the People 
tame [as a man watches a' Hawk7iand then'then do what they liſt with them. 

3. The Lectures in/ Black Fryers, .perfattn*d by Officers of 'the Army, 
Trades-men, and Miniſters, is as if a great Lord-ſhould make a Feaſt, and 


he would have his Cook dreſs one Diſh, and his Coachman another, his Por- 
ter a third, &c, 3: Mites Be wh, 2 7 | 
; 2} 510k 017 


roi may ſee' by them how 


1. Th# ſome make flight of 'Zobly'!? 
the wind fits : As take a ftraw'and Þ. "vpilnns he Air, you ſhall 
ſee by that which way the Wind is, which you ſhall not do by caſting up a 
Stone. Moreſolid things do not Thew the Complexion of the times ſo well, 
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(.32 ) 
FEE Liturgy, 

1, There is no Chyrch: without a Liturgy,:aor indeed can there be con- 
venicntly, as there isne School without-a Grammar, One: Scholar may be 
taught other wiſe npon the Stock of his Acumen, but not a whole School. One 
or two thatare pioully diſpoy?d, may ſerve themſelves their own way, but 
hardlya whole Nation. Wins ? 

' 2, To know what was generally believ*dinall Ages, the way is to conſult 
the Liturgies, not any p#ivate man's writing, As if you would know how the 
Church of England ſerves God. Go. to. the Common prayer-Book, conſult 
not this nor that man. Beſides Liturgics never 4s "NG nor uſe high. 
Expreſſions. The Fathers oft-times Geak Oratorioully. 

Lozds in the Parliament, ; 

1. The Lords grring PreteCtions is a ſcorn upon them. A Protection 
means nothiog actively, bur. paſſively, he that is a Servant to- a Parliament 
man is thereby Protefted. What a ſeorn. is it to a perſon of Honour to put 
his hand to two Lyes at once, that ſuch a man is my Servant, and imployed 
by me, when haply he never ſaw the man in his life, nor before never heard 
of him. | Wt 

2 The Lords proteſting is fooliſh, To proteſb is properly to fave to a man's 
ſclf ſome right. But to proteſt asthe; Lords proteit, when theytheir ſelvesare 
involv'd, *tis ao more than if ſhould: gointo: Smreh- field, and felt my Horle, 
and take the money, and yet when I have your Money, and you my Horſe, I 
 fhouldproteſt this Horſe is mine, becauſe | love the Horſe, or | do. rag know 
why 1 do proteſt, becauſe py Opinion: is! contrary to the reſt, Ridiculous, 
when they fay the! Biſhaps did-anricptly proteſt, i was only diflenting, and 
That. inthe caiciof: theriRepe, 558 533 þ0oth 2g HET pg ny 

| Lows 'befoze-the Pariſament. - ' | 

1, Great Lordsby tore ous 0 mon are the firſt that: know their 
own Vertues, and the laſt that know-rheir own V ices ; Sotne of them are a- 
ſhaw'd upwards, becauſe:their: Anveſtors w ate roo-great. Others are aſham'd- 


downwards, becauſe they were twolittlei;)c? 7 yu 3 orion OT (1 
2. The Pruur of St. John of Jernfalemriy id to be Primus Baro Arglie,the firſt 
Baron of England, becauſe. being laſt' of the; Spiritnat'Bardns, be choſertq be 
firlt of the, Temporal. He was a kind of an Otter, a Knight | balt-Spiritusl,. 
and Rn "EP! I 
-3; Queſt; Webegber:is every Baran arBaron of fome place f | 
.Anjwi'tFiaccatding coho, bfoles years they have been mafle; 
Baran &f fomeiplace;[but anticntly nog, call?d only by their Sir-name, or the 
Sir-namt of ſame Family; into which-theyſhave been-married. 
4 The making of mew Lords leſſens" all the reft:'- ? Tis in the buſineſs,of 
Lords, as *twas with Sr. Nicholas?s Image : the Countryman, you-know; could; 
not find in his heart to adore the new lidkpe, made of his own Plumb-Tree, 


though be had formerly Warthip'd. the old one. - The Lords ghas apcantignt 


wg; honour, beeauie;we know -pot whence they come,.: but. the new 'ones we. 
and, ies if. the 


ilight, becauſe we-know their | inning. Bi $4" 57] | 
y. For tbe Þ4fb; Lords: to; take upon..them here in Exgland, 


Cook in the Fair ſhould come to my Lady Kems Kitchen, and take upon him 
39 roalt the meat there, becauſe he s a Cookin atten Bn  Mar- 


- 
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(33 ) 11 
Marriage. | þ 
z.. Of all Actions of a maps life, his Marrizge does leaſt concern other peo- 
ple, yet of all Actions of our Life *tis moſt medled with by other people. 
2. Marriage is nothing but a Civil Contraft, *is true ?tis an Ordinance of |Hs 
Lark ſoiseyery other Contract, God commands me to keep it when 1 have lH 
made It. *'þ 
. 3. Marriage is adeſperate thing, the Frogs in Eſ/op were extream wiſe, 18 
they had a great.mind to ſome water, but they would not leap into the Well, | | 
becauſe they could not get out again. | 
4. We ſingle ont particulars, and apply Gods Providence to them, thus | | 
when two are marry*d and have undone one another, they cry it was God's | 
Providence we ſhould come together, when Gods Providence does equally 
COncurr:to every thing. 
| Marriage of Couſin-Germans. 
1, Some men forbear to Marry Couſin- Germans out of this kind of ſcruple 
of Conſcience, becauſe it was unlawful before the Reformation, and is {till in 


the Church of Rome, And fo by reaſon their Grandfather, or their great #4 
Grandfather did not do it, upon thatold Score they think they ought not to | '$ 
do.it.; 33 ſame men forbear fleſh upon Friday, not refl:(ting-upon the Starnte, Nt 
which with-us. makes. it unlawſul, but out of an old Score, becauſe the Church | 
of Rome farbids it, and their Fore-fathers always forbore fleſh upon tha: day. . E Is 


Others forbear it out of a Natural Conſideration, becauſt ir is obſery*d ( for 

Example) in Bealts, if two covple of a near kind, the breed proves not ſo 

goods The fame obſervation they make in Plants and Trees, which degene- | 

A wor wing vpen the ſame. Stock. And *ris.alo further obſeryv?'d, thoſe : 

Matches between: Couſin: Germans fehdam prove fortunate. But for the law- || Þ 

fulnsfs there is na calour but Couſins Germans in Ergland may marry, both by | # 

the Law of God and man: for with'us we have reduc'd all the degrees of Mar- 38 | 

riage to thoſe inthe Zevirieal Law, and *tis plain theres nothing againſt it. 

Ag for thee that, isfaid-Conſin-Germans once remov*d may not Marry, and 

therefors;being a further degree may not, ?tis preſumed a nearer ſhould not, 

no-man ca tel whatiit means. | 
þ LOI PIE Folt2 40 Meaſure of Things. 

1, We meaſure from our ſelves, and 5,148 $ are for our uſe and pur- 
poſe, ſo we-approve them; bring a Pear to the Table that is rotten, we cry 
i6-down, *tis naught ; but bring a Medlar that is rotten, 2nd *tisa fine thing, , 
andiyet Ple warrant you the Pear thinks as well of it ſelf as the Medlar does. | | 

* 2. We meaſurethe Excellency of other men, by ſome Excellency we con- 
ceive to be in our ſelves. Naſh 'a Poet, poerenovgh ( as Poets vs'd to be )} 
ſeeing an Alderman with his Gold Chain, upon his great Horſe, by way of 
ſcorn faid to-one of his Companions, do you ſee yon tellow, how goodly, how. 
big he looks, why that fellow-cannot make a blank Verſe. - 
3. Nay wemeaſure the goodneſs of God from our ſelves, we meaſurc his 
Goodneſs, his Juſtice, his Wiſdom, by ſomething we call juſt, good, or wiſe 
in'our. ſelves; and in ſo doing, we judge proportionably rothe Country fellow 
inthe: Play, who ſaid if he were a King, he would live like a Lord, and have 
Peaſe and Baconevery day, and a Whip that cry*d Slaſh. 


Difference 


(34) 
Tiference of Ben. 
1. The difference of men is very great, /you would ſcarce think them to 
be of the ſame Species, and yet it conſiſts more in the Aﬀection than in the 
Intelle&t. For as in the ſtrength of Body, two men ſhall be of an equal 
ſtrength, yer oue ſhall appear {tronger than the other, becauſe he exerciſes, 
and pucs out his frength, the other will not ſtir|nor ſtrain himſelf. So *tis in 
the itrength of the Brzin, the one endeavours, and ſtrains, 'and labours, and 
ſtudi-s, the other lits it;11, and is idle, and takes no pains, and therefore he 


appcars ſo much the inferior. 


."-_ Pinifter Divine. : : 
A | 1. The impoſicion of hands upon the Miziſter when all is done, will be no- 
a thing but a deſignation of a Perſon to this or that Office or Employment in 
: [ the Church. ?Tis a ridiculous Phraſe that of the Canoniſts [Conferry Ordines)] 
_ "Tis Coaptare aliquem in Ordinem, to make a\man one of us, one of our Num- 
A ber, one of our Order. 5$o Cicero would underſtand what I ſaid, it being a, 
=_ Phraſe borrow?'d from the Latines, and to be underſtood proportionably to 
= what was among{(t them. 


2. Thoſe words you now uſe in making a Miniſter [recezve the Holy Ghoſt J 
dg were us'd among(t the Fews in making of a Lawyer, from thence we have 
. 3h them, which is a viilanous key to ſomething, as if you would have ſome 0- 
= ther kind of Prefetnre, than a Mayoralty, and yet keep the ſame Ceremony 
| that was vs'd 11 making the Mayor. : 

3. A Prieſt has no ſuch thing as an indelible Charater, what difference 
do you find betwixt him and auother man after Ordination ? only he is made 
a Prieſt, (as I aid ) by Deſignation + as a Lawyer is cald to the Bar, then 
made a Serjeant ; all men that would get power over others, make themſelves 
as unlike them as they can, upon the fame ground the Prieſts made them- 
ſelves unlike the Laity. [7f 
4+ A Miniſter when he is made is ateria | pypon. apt for any form the 
State will put upon him, but of himſelf he can do nothing. Like a Doftor of 
Law in the Univerſity, he hath a great deal of Law in him, but cannot uſe it 
till he be made ſome bodies Chancellour ; or like a Phyfician, before he be re- 
ceiv'd into a houſe, he can give no body Phylick ; indeed after the Maſter of 
the houſe hath given him charge of his Servants, then he may. Or like a Suf- 
fragan, that could do nothing but give Orders, and yet he was no Biſhop. 
5- A Miniſter ſhould preach according to the Articles of Religion Eſtaz 
bliſhed in the Church where he is. To be a Civil Lawyer let a man read F-+, 
ftinzan, and the Body of the Law, to confirm his Brain to that way, but when * 
he comes toprattice, he muſt make uſe of it ſo far as it concerns the Law re- 
. ceived in his own Country. To be a Phyſician leta Man read Gallen and Hypo- 
crates ; but when he praCtiſes, he muſt apply his Medicins according to the 
| Temper of thoſe Mens Bodies with whom he lives, and have reſpeCt to the 
WW: heat and cold of Climes, otherwiſe that which in Fergamns (where Gallen liv'd ) 
m | was Phyſick, inour cold Climate may be Poiſon. So to be a Divine, let 
| him read the whole Body of Divinity, the Fathers and the Schoolmen, but 
when he comes to prattice, he muſt uſe it and a ply it according to thoſe 
i Grounds and Articles of Religion that are eſtabliſh'd in the Church, and this 
L with ſence. 6, There 
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6. There be four things a Minifter ſhould be at, the Conſcionory part, fc 
ClefiaCtical ſtory, School Divinity, and the Caſuiſts. 

1. In the Conſcionary part he mult rcad all the Chief Fathers, bot [3+ - | 
and Greek wholly. St. Auſtin, St, Ambroſe, St. Chryſoſtome, both thc Cr: 7014 1, | [| 
&c. Tertullian, Clemens, Alexandrinns, and Epiphanius, which laſt have more 79 
Learning in them than all thereſt, and writ freely, 48 

2, For Eccleſiaſtical ſtory let him read Baronins, with the Magdebur tn +, "ui 
and be his own Judge, the one being extreamly for the Papiſts, the other ec: - '\$ 
treamly againſt them. | . 

3. For School Divinity let him get Favelluss Edition of Scotns or Mayer, l 
where there be Quotations that direCt you to every, Schoolman, where ſuc; 
and ſuch queſtions are handled. Without School-Divinity a Divine knows no- 
thing Logically, nor will be able to (atisfie a rational man out of the Pulpir. 

4. The Study of the Caſuiſts muſt follow the Study of the School-men, be- 
cauſe the diviſion of their Caſes is according to their Divinity, otherwiſe he 
that begins with them will know little. As he that begins with the ſtudy of 
the Reports and Caſes in the Common Law, will thereby know little of the 
Law. Caſuiſts may be of admirable uſe, if diſcreetly dealt with, tho? among 4 
them you ſhall have many leaves together very impertinent. ' A'Caſe well de- Þ 
cided would ſtick by a man, they would remember it whether they will or no, 
whereas a quaint poſition dieth in the Birth. The main thing is to know 
where to ſearch, for talk what they will of vaſt memories, no man will pre- 
o_ upon his own memory. for any thing he means to write or ſpeak in 

ublick. 
n 7. [Go and teach all Nations.) This was ſaid to all Chriſtians that then were, 
before the diſtintion of Clergy and Laity ; there have been ſince Men de- 
{ign'd to Preach only by the State, as ſome Men are deſign'd to ſtuddy the Law, 
others to ſtuddy Phyſick. When the Lord's Supper was inſtituted, there were 
none preſent but the Diſciples, ſhall none then but Miniſters receive ? 

8. There is all the Reaſon you ſhould believe your Miniſter, unleſs you have 
ſtuddied Divinity as well as he, or more than he. 

9. ?Tis a fooliſh thing to ſay Miniſters muſt not meddle with Secular Mat- 
ters, becauſe his own profeſſion will take/up the whole Man ; may he not eat, 
or drink, or walk, or learn to ſing ? the meaning of 'that is, he mult ſeriouſly 
attend his Calling. 

10. Miniſters with the Papiſts [that is their Prieſts) have much reſpect, with : 
the Puritans they have much, and that npon the ſame ground, they pretend b ; 
both. of *em to come immediately from Chriſt ; but with the Proteſtants they $8 
have very little, the reaſon whereof is, in the begianing of the Reformation | £ 
they were glad to get ſuch to take Lie as they could procure by any Invi- | 
rations, things of pitiful condition. The Nobility and Gentry would not 7 
ſuffer their Sons or Kindred to meddle with the Church, and-therefore at this 
day, when they ſee a Parſon, they think him to be ſuch a thing ſtil}, and there 
they will keep him, and uſe him accordingly ; if he be a Gentleman, that is ſin- 


gled out, and heis us'd the more ws P-900 h 
11, The Proteſtant Miniſter is leaſt regarded, appears by the old ſtory 
of the K of ' the Clink, -He had Prieſts: of ſeyeral ſorts ſeat unto him, 


4A, £ - - 


—_ 


as they came in; he; ask'd them who they were ; who are you to the firſt? I. 
| am 
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am a Prieſt'of the Church of Rome z you are welcome quoth the Keeper, there 
are thoſe will take care of you, And who are you ? A filens'd Miniſter, You 
are welcome too, I ſhall fare the better for you? And who are'you ? A Mi- 
niſter of the Church of England. O God help| me (quoth'the Keeper) '1 ſhall 
get nothing by you, I am ſure you may lye and ſtarve, and rot, before any 
body will look after you. _ 

12. Methinks 'cis an ignorant thing for 'a Churchman, to-call himſelf 
the Miniſter of Chriſt, becanſe St. Paul, or the Apoſtles calPd themſelves fo. 
If one of them had a Voice from Heay?n, as St. Paul had, I will grant he's 
a Miniſter of Chriſt, I will call him fo too, Muſt they take upon them as the 
Apoſtles did ? Can they do as the Apoſtles could ? The Apoſtles had a Mark 
to be known by, ſpake Tongnes, Cur*d Diſeaſes, trod upon Serpents, &c. 
Can they do this? If a Gentleman tells me, he will ſend his Man to me, and 
_ I did not know his Man, but he gave me this Mark to know him by, he ſhould 
bring in his hand a rich Jewel; if a fellow.came to, me with a pebble-Stone, 
had I any reaſon to believe he was the Gentleman's man ? 


1, Money makes a man laugh. A blind Fidler playing to a Company, and 
playing but ſcurvily, the Company laught at him; His Boy that led him, 
perceiving it, cry*d, Father let us be gone, they do nothing but laugh at you, 
Hold thy peace, Boy,faid the Fidler, we ſhall have their money preſently, and 
then we will laugh at them, ol | 

2, Euclide was beaten in Boccaline, for'teaching his Scholars a Mathema- 
tical Figure in his School, whereby he ſhew'd, that all. the Lives both of 
Princes and private Men tended to one Centre, Con Gerrilizza, handſomly to 
get money out of other mens pockets, and it into their own. 

3. The Pope us'd heretofore to ſend thePrinces of Chriſtendom to hight againſt 
the Tark, but Prince and Pope finely Juggld together,the Moneys were raigd, 
and {ome mea went out to the Holy War, but commonly after they had got 
the money, the Turk was pretty quiet, and the Prince and the Pope ſhar'd it 
between them. 

4. In all times the Princes ia England have done ſomething illegal, to get 
money. But then came a Parliament and all was well, the People and the 
Prince kit and were Friends, and ſo things were quiet for a while afterwards 
there was another trick found out to get money, and after they had got it, a- 
nother Perliamecnt was calld to ſet all right, cc. But now they. have ſo-out- 


run the Conſtable 
MPVoral Honeſty. 


1. They that cry down Moral-honeſty, cry down that which is a great part 
cf Religion, my Duty towards God, and my Duty towards man. W hat care 
| to ſee a man'run after a Sermon, if he Couzen and Cheats as ſoon as he 
comes home. On the other ſide Morality muſt not be without - Religion, for 
if ſo, it way change, as I ſee convenience. Religion muſt govern it. He that has 
not Religion togovern his Morality, is nota Dram better thay my Maſtiff- 
Dogg ; [o long as you ſtroak him and pleaſe him, and donot pinch him,. he 
will play with yous finely as may be; he is a very good Moral-Maſtifi, but if 
you hurt him, he will-fly io your Face, and tear out your Throat. FFI. 

1 | Ort- 
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1. In Caſe I receive a thouſand ts; and Mortgage as nach Land as is 
worth two thonſand to-you,,. if I do not pay the Money at ſach a day, 1 fail, 7 
whether you may take my Land and keep ir in point of Conſcience ? Arjw. If is = 
you had my Lands as ſecurity only for your Money, then you are not to keep | 216 
it, but if we bargain'd ſo, that tf I did not repay your 1cco!. my Land Fi k 
woe go for it, be it what it will, no\dopbryou may with a ſafe Conſcience | 2 

p'is; for in theſe things all the Obligation is Servare Fidem, F 

| Number. 

1. All thoſe miſterious things they obſerve in numbers, come to nothing, 
upon this very ground, becauſe number in it ſelf is nothing, has not to do with 
Nature, but is meerly of Humane Impoſition,a meer ſound. For Example,when 
I cry one a Clock, two a Clock, three aClock, that is but Man's diviſion of 
time, the time it ſelf goes 6n, and it had been all one in Nature if thoſe 
Hours had been calPd nine, ten, and eleven. So when they ſay the Seventh 
Son is Fortunate, it means nothing ; for if you count from the ſeventh back- 
wards, thea the firſt is the ſeventh, Fo ty not he likewiſe Forrunare ? 

at n 

1. Swearing was another thing with the Jews than withus, becauſe they 
might not pronounce the Name of the Eord Jehovah. | 

2. There is no Oath ſcarcely, but we ſwear to things weare ig norantof : 
For Example, the Oath of Supremacy ; how many know*how the King is 
King ? what are his Right and Prerogative ? So how many know what are 
the Priviledges of the Parliament, and the Liberty of the Subject, when they 
take the proteſtation ? But the meaning is, they will defend them when they 
know them. As if I ſhould ſwear I would take part with all that wear Red i | 
Ribbons in their Hats, it m_—_ I do not know which colour is Red,but when \F 
I do know, and ſee a Red Ribbon in a Man's Hat, then will I take his parr. 3 

3. I cannot conceive how an Oath is impoſed, where there is a Parity (v:z.) 
in the Houſe of Commons, theyare all peres inter ſe, only one brings Paper, 
and ſhews it the reſt, they look upon it, and in their own Sence taker: Now 
they are bur p«res tome, who am none of the Houſe, for | do-not acknow- 
ledge my felf their SubjeCt, if I did, then no queſtion, I was bound by an Oath 
of thieir impoling. ?Tis to me but reading a/Paper in their own Sence. 

4- There is a great difference between an Aſlertory Oath and a Promifſary 
Oath. An Aſlertory Oath is made to a Man before God,and | muſt ſwear ſo,as 
man may know what | mean : But a Promiſſary Oath is made to God only,and 
I am ſure he knows my meaning - So it thenew Oath it runs[ whereas I believe 
in my Conſcience, &c. I willaffiſt thus and thus]: that [whereas] gives me 

an Outlooſe, for if I do not believe ſo, for onght 1 know, 1 ſwear not at all. 
. F- Ina Promiſſary Oath, the mind*l amiin is agood Interpretation, for it 
» there be enough hapned to change my mind, I'do not know why I ſhould nor. 
If I promiſe to go to Oxford ro morrow, and mean it when 1 ſay it,and after- 
wards it appears to me, that*twill be my-undoing, | will you ſay I have broke 
my Promiſe if I ſtay at home ?' certainly I muſt not'go, ; 
6, The Fews had this way with them c ing aPromiſlary Oath or Vow, 
if one of them had vow'd a'vow, which afterwards appear*d to him to be | 
very. prejudicial by reafon of Tins 42 either did not foreſce, or did not : 
think 
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think of, when he made his Vow; if he made it known to three of 

his Country-men, they had power to abſolve him, though he could not 
- abſolve himſelf, and that they pickt outof ſome words in the Text: Perjury 

hath only to do with an Aſſertory Oath, and no man was puniſht for Perjur 

by man's Law till Queen El:zaberh*s time, ®twas left toGod, as a ſin again 

him, the Reaſon was, becauſe *twas ſo hard a thing to prove a man perjar'd : 

I might miſunderſtand him, and he ſwears as he thought. | 

7. When men ask me whether they may take an Oath-in their own Senſe, 
tis to me, as if they ſhould ask whether they may go to ſuch a place vpon 
their own Legs, I would fain know how they can go otherwiſe. 

8, If the Miniſters that are in ſequeſtred Livings will not take the Engage- 
ment, threaten to turn them out and put in the old ones, and then Ple war- 
rant you they will quietly take it, A Gentleman having been rambling two 
or three days, at length came home, and being in Bed with his Wife, would 
fain have been at ſomething, that ſhe was unwilling to, and inſtead of com- 
plying, fcll to chiding him for his being abroad ſo long: Well ſays he, if you 
will nor,call up Sze(his Wife*s Chambermaid) upon that ſhe yielded'preſently. 

9. Now Oathsare ſo frequent, they ſhould be taken like Pills, ſwallow?d 
whole: If you chew them you will find them bitter : If you think what you 
ſwear *twill hardly godown. - Dracles. 

1, Oracles'ceas'd preſently after Chriſt, as ſoon as no body beliey*d them. 
Juſt as we have no Fortune- Tellcrs,. nor Wiſe-Men, when no body cares for 
them. Sometime you have a Seaſon for them, when People believe them, and 
neither of theſe, Iconceive, wrought by the Devil. _ 

| Dpinion. 

1, Opinion and AﬀeCction extreamly differ ; I may affeft a Woman beſt, but 
it does not follow I muſt think her tie Handiomeſt Woman in the World. 1 
love Apples belt of any Fruic, bur it does not follow, I muſt thick Apples 
to bethe beſt Fruit. Opinion is ſomething wherein I go abour to give Reaſon 
why all the World ſhould think as ] think. AﬀeCtion is a thing wherein I look 
after the pleaſing of my ſclf. ' 

2. *Twas a good Fancy of an old Platonick . The Gods which are above 
men, had ſomething whereof Maa did partake, [an Intellect Knowledge] and 
the Gods kept on their courſe quietly. The beaſts, which are below man, 
had ſomething whereot Man did partake,[ Sence and Growth] and the Beaſts 
liv'd quierly ia their way, But Man had ſomething in him, whereof neither 
Gods nor Beaſts did partake, which gave him all the Trouble, and made all 
the Confulion in the world, "and that is Opinion. 

3” Tisa to-liſh thing for me to be brought off irom anOpinion ina thing nei-. 
ther of us know, but are ledonly by ſome Cobweb-ſtuff,as in ſuch a caſe as this, 
Utum Angeti in vicem colloquantar ? if | forſake my fide in ſuch a caſe, I ſhew my 
ſelf wonderful light,or infinitely complying,or flattering the otherparty. Butif * 

I be in a buſineſs of Nature,& hold an Opinion one way,and ſome man's Expe- 
= rience has found out the contrary,l may with a ſafe Reputation give up my ſide. 
Mo 4. *Tisa vain thing to talkof an Heretick, for a man for his heart can 
\: think no otherwiſe than he does think. In the Primitive times there were many 
Opinions, nothing ſcarce but ſome or other held :One of theſe Opinions being 
einbrac's by; fome Prince, and received into his Kingdom, the reſt were Con- 

demn'd 
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demn'd as Hereſies, and his Religion which was but one of the ſeveral Opini- 
ons, firſt is ſaid to be Orthodox,and ſo have continu'd ever ſince the A po lcs. 


1. This is the juggling trick of the 2M they wonld have no body above 

them, but they do not tell you they would have no body under them. 
Parliament, 

1, All are inyolved in a Parliament. There was a time when all Men had 
their yoice in chooſing Knights. About Henry the Sixth's time they found the 
inconvenience, ſo one Parliament made a Law, that only he that had forty 
Shillings per a7 ſhould give his voice, they under ſhould be excluded. They 
made the Law who had the voice of all, as well under forty Shillings as above; 
and thus it continues at this day. Allconſent civilly in a Parliament, Women 
are involy*d in the Men, Childred in thoſe of perfect age, thoſe that are un- 
der forty Shillings a year,in thoſe that have forty Shillings a year, thoſe of for- 
ty Shillings in the Knights. Ez | 

2. All things are brought to the Parliament, little to the Courts of Juſtice; 
juſt as in a room where there is a Banquet preſented, if there be Perſons of 
Quality there, the People muſt expedt, and ſtay till the great ones have done. 

3. The Parliament flying upon ſeveral Men, and then letting them alone, 
does as a Hawk that ffyes a Covey of Partridges,and when ſhe has flown them 
a great way, grows weary, and rak2s a Tree ; then the Faulconer lures her 
down, and takes her to his fiſt : on they go again, hci retr, up ſprings another 
Covey, away goes the Hawk, and as te did before, takes another Tree. &c. 

4 Diſſenters in Parliament may.at leagth come to a gopd end, tho? firſt 
there be a great deal of do, and a Srea deal of noiſe, which mad wild folks 
make 3 juſt as in brewing of Wreſt-Beer, theres a great deal of bulineſs in 
grinding the Mault, and that, ſpoils any Mans cloaths that comes near it ; then 
it muſt be maſh'd, then comes a Fellow in.and Crinks of the Wort, and he's 
drunk, then they keep a hiige quarter, when they carry it into the Cellar,and 
a twelve month after ?is delicate fine Beer, 

5. It muſt neceſſarily be thaf our Diſtempers are worſe than they were in the 
beginning of the Parliament. If a Phiſician comes to 3 ſick Man, he letshim 
blood, it may be ſcarifyes him, e 3 him, -puts him into a great diſorder, be- 
fore he makes him well; and if he be ſent for to cure an Ague,and he finds his 
Patient hath many diſeaſes, a Dropſie, and a Palſie, he applies remedies to **tm 
all, which makes the cure the longer andthe dearer : this is the caſe. 


6... The Jo 1t-men are-as/great Princes as' any in'the World, when 


5 


A 
whatſoever they pleaſe, is Priviledge of Parliament ;- no man muſt know the 
| [50 of their Priviledges,. and whatſoever they diſlike is breach of Privi- 
ledge. The Duke of Yenice is no more than Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


nent-parky, if the Law be for them, they call for the Law ; 


if ir be againlt.chem, they gill got0:a Parliamentary way 3 if no Law be tor 
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them, then for Law again: Like him that firft call'd for Sack to heat him, 
then ſmall Drink to cool tis Sacks then Sack again to hear his ſinall Drink;@c. 

8. The Parliament-party do not x ay fair play, in breing uptill two of 
the Clock in the Morning, to vote ſomethibg they have a mind to. Tis like a 
crafty Gamelter that makes the Company drunk, then cheats them of rheir 
Money. Young men and infirm men go away; beſides,a man is not there to per- 
ſwade other men to beof his Mind, but to ſpeak his own Heart, and if it be 
lik*d, fo, if nor, there's an end. | | 

1. "Though we write [Parſon] differently, -yet cis but Perſon; that is, 
the individual perſon ſet apart for the ſervice of fuch a Church, and *cis in 
Latin per/ona, any Perſonarns is a Porſonage. Indeed with the Canon Law. 
yers, Perſonatus is any Dignity or Preferment in the Church. 

2, There never was a merry World ſince the Fares left Dancing, and the 
Parſon Icft Copjuring. The Opinion of the latter kept Thieves in awe, and 
did as much good in a Country as a Juſtice of Peace. 


e.. 
1, Patience is the chiefcſt froic of Study, a man that ſtrives to make him- 
ſelf a different thing from other men by much reading, gains this chiefeſt 
ood, that in all Fortunes he hath ſomerhing to entertain and comfort him- | 
= 7 Rf withall. | _ Peace. 
49 1 King Fame: was pitturd going eaſily down a pair of Stairs, and upon: 
q every ſtep there was writen, Peace, Peace, Peace ;. the wiſeſt way for men in 


<< * pgheſe times is to ſay nothing. > 
= 2 When a Country-wench cannod get her Butter to come, ſhe ſays, The 
= Wichis in her Churn.. We have been chorniog for Peace a great while, and 
Bi twill not come, ſore the Witch is jn is. 5"; 

3 Fhough we had Peace, yet *rwill be a great while e're things be ſettled : 
Tho® the Wind lye, yet after a Storm the Sea will work a great while. 


1.. Penance 1s only the Puniſhmens inflicted, not Penitence, which is the 
right word ; a man comes not to.do Penance, becauſe he repents him of his 
Sin, but becauſe he is compell'd to it ; he curfes him, and could kill bing that 
ſends him thicher. The old Canons wifely enjoyn'd.three years Penance, 
ſometimes more, becauſe in that timea man got a habit of Vertue, and ſo 
commitred that ſin no more, for which he did Penance. 


1. Fhere is not. any thing in the World more abns'd than this Sentence, 
Salus populi ſuprema Lex eſto, for we apply it, as if we'ought to forſake the 
known Law, when it may be moſt for the advantage of the people, when-ir 
means.no ſuch thing. For firſt, *tis.not Sls populs ſuprema Lex eft, but eto, 
it being one of the Laws of the twelve Tables, and after divers Laws made, 
ſome for Punithment, ſome for Reward, then follows this "Salus pep ſupre- 
2a Lex eſto -" that/is, in all the Laws you make, hay 7 ecial eye to ibs 
good of the people; and then what does this coficern the't noru'r: 

eater thanhe thatis "made; the 
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2 Objettion.. the that makes one, "is greater 
ple make the King, ergo, G4; 


: 


4nſw, This docs not hold, for if 1 have 1000 7, prr-Atmam;and piye it you 
: and 


Car) 
leave my ſelf ne*re a penny, I made yon,but when you have my Land,you are 
acer than I. The Pariſh makes the Couſtable, and when the Conitable i 
| , he governs the Pariſh. The Anſwer to all theſe Donbts is, Have you 
agreed ſo? if you have, then it muſt remain till you have alter'd it. 


LUTE, 

x. Pleaſure is nothing elſe but the intermiſſion of pain, the enjoying of ſome 
thing I am in great trouble for ?ill 1 have it. 

2. Tis a wrong way to proportion other mens pleaſures to our ſelves; *tis 
like a Childs uſing a little Bird [| O poor Bird thou ſhalt ſleep with me ] fo 
lays it in bis Boſome, and ſtifles it with his hot breath, the Bird had rather 
be in the cold Air: And yet too *tis the moſt pleaſing flattery, to like what 
other men like. 

3- Tis moſt undoubtedly true, thar all men are equally given to their pleaſure, only thus, 
one mans pleaſure lyes one way, and anorhers anocher. Pleaſures are all alike, ſimply confi- 
dered in themſelyes,he that hunts, or he that governs rhe Common-wealth, they both pleaſe 
rhemſelyes alike, only we commend that, whereby we our ſclyes receive ſome benefit, As if 
a man place his delight in things that rend to the common good, He that takes pleaſure to 


hear Sermons, enjoys himſelf as much as he thar hears Plays, and could he that loves Plays er- 


deavour to love Sermons, poſfibly he might bring himſelf ro it as well as to any other 
Pleaſure, Ar firſt it may ſeem harſh and tedious, bur afterwards.'rwould be pleafing and de- 


lightful, So ir falls out in that, which is che oma alure of fome men, Tobacco, at firſt: 
they could not abide it, and now chey cannot be withour it. 

4. Whilſt you are upon Earth enjoy the good things that are here (to 
that end were they 8 wa ) and be not melancholly, and wiſh your ſelf in Hea- 
ven. If a King ſhould give yon the keeping of a Caſtle, with all things belong- 
ing to'it, Orchards, Gardens, &c. and\bid you uſe them; withal promiſe you: 
that after twenty years to remove you to the Court, and to make youa Privy 
Councellor. If you ſhould negtet your Caſtle, and refuſe toeat of thoſe fruits, 
and ſit down, and whine, and wiſh you were a Privy Councellor, do you think: 
the King would be pleaſed with you ? 

5. Pleaſures of Meat, Drink, Cloaths, &c. are forbidden thoſe that know. 
not how to uſe them, juſt as Nurſes cry pah ! when they ſee a Knife in a 


Childs hand, they will never ſay any thing to a man. 


1. When Men comfort themſelves with Philoſophy, ?cis not becauſe they 
have got two or three Sentences, but becauſe they have digeſted thoſe Senten- 
ces, and made them their own: So upon the matter, Philoſophy is nothing 
but Diſcretion. Poetry.. 

1. Ovid was not only a fine Poet,. but [as a man may ſpeak ] a great Ca-- 
non Lawyer, as appears in his Faſ#i, where we have more of the Feſtivals of 
the Old Romans than any where elſe : ?tis pity the reſt are loſt. 

2. Thereis no reaſon Plays ſhould be in Verſe; either in Blank or Rhime, 
only the Poet has to ſay for himſelf, that he makes ſomething like that, which 

ſome body made before him. The old Poets had no other reaſon but this, 
heir val was ſung to Muſick, otherwiſe it had been a ſenſeleſs thing to have 
fetter*d up themſelves. 

3. I never Converted but two, the one was Mr. Craſhaw 
gainſt Plays, by'telling him a way, how-to underſtand that 
on Womens Apparel] which has nothing to do in the: 


and 


from writing a- 


Cof putting 
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(4) 
has ic, that the Fathers ſpeak againſt Plays in their time, with reaſon enough, 
for they had real Idolatries mix*d with their Plays, having three Altars per- 
petually upon the Stage.) The other was a Doctor of Divinity, from preaching 
againſt Painting,which ſimply in it ſelf is no more hurtful, than putting on my 
Cloaths, or doing anything to make my ſelf like other folks, that I may not 
be odious nor offenſive to the Company. Indeed if | do it with an ill inten- 
tion, it alters the Caſe, ſo, if I put on my Gloves with an intention to do a 
miſchief, I ama Villain. | 

4. *Tis a fine thing for Children to learn to make Verſe, but when they 
come to be men they muſt ſpeak like other men, or elſe they will be laught at. 


"Tis Ridiculous to ſpeak, or write, or preach in Verſe. As "tis good to learn 


- to dance, a man may learn his Leg, learn to go handſomly, bug "tis ridicu- 


lous for him to dance, when he ſhould go. 
5- 'Tis ridiculous for a Lord to Priat Verſes, ?cis well enough to make them 


_ to pleaſe himſelf, but to make them publick, is fooliſh. If a man in a private 


Chamber twirls his Bandſtrings, or plays with a Ruſh to pleaſe himſelf, *cis 
well enough, but if he ſhould go into Fleerſtreer, and ſit upon a Stall, and twirl 
a Bandſtring, or play with a Ruſh, then all the Boys in the Street would 
laugh at him. | 

6. Verſe proves nothing but the quantity of.Syllables, they arc not meant 
for Logick. EE, 

1. A Popes Bull and a Popes Brief differ very much, as with us the great 
Seal and the Privy Seal. The Bull being the higheſt Authority the King can 
give, the Brief is of leſs. The Bull has a Leaden Seal upon filk, hanging upon 
the Inſtrument. The Brief has ſ#b Anno P;ſc#'ors5 upon the fide, _ © 

2, He was a wiſe Pope, that when one that uſed to be merry with him, be- 
fore he was advanc*c to the Pop:dom, refrain?d afterwards to come at him, 
(preſuming he was buſie in governing the Chriſtian World ) the Pope ſends 
for him, bids him come again, and (ſays he) we will be merry as we were be- 


fore, for thou little thinkeſt what a little Foolery governs the whole World. 
3. The Pope in ſending Rellicks to Princes, does as Wenches do by their Waſſels at New- 


years-tide, they preſent you witha Cup, and you} mnſt drink of a flabby ſtuff; bur-che 


meaning is, you muſt give them Moneys, tet times more than it is worth, _ | 
4.The Pope is Infallible,where he hath power to command,that is where he muſt be obey'd, 

ſo is every Supream Power and I'rince. They that ſtrerch his Infallibiliry further, do they 
know not what. _ 

$s. When a Proteſtant and a Papiſt Diſpute, they talk like rwo Madmen, becauſe they do 
nor agree upon their Principles, the one way Is to deſtroy the Popes Power, for if he hath 
Power ro comnand me, 'tis nor my alledging Reaſons to the contrary can keep me from obey- 
ing : For Example, 1ta Conſtable command me towear a Green Suit ro morrow, and ; has 
power to make me, 'tiz nor my alledging a hundred Reaſons of the Folly of ic can excuſe me 
trom doing 1t. 

6, There was a time when the Pope had Power here in England, and there was excellent uſe 
made of ir, for 'twas only to ſerve turns, (as might be maniteſted our of the Records of the 
Kingdom, which Divines know little of.) If the King did nor like what the Pope would have, 
he would forbid rhe Fope's Legate to land upon grows. So thar the Power was/truly-chen 
in the King, though ſuffer'd in the Pope. Rut now the Temporal and the. Spiri 1]: Power 
(Spirirual ſo call'd becauſe ordain'd to a Spiritual end_) ſpring both from one Fountalh, they 
are likero twiſt thar, | h | | 1:4 

7. The Proteſtants in France bear Office in the Stare, becauſe though their Religion be diffe- 
rent, yet they acknowledgeno orher King bur the Ring of France. The Papiſts-in-England 
they muſt have a King of their ownga Pope,thart muſt do ſomething in ourKingdom, therefore 

| - there 
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there is no reaſon they ſhould enjoy the ſame Priviledges, 

8. Amſterdam admits of all Religions bur Papiſts, and 'cis upon the ſame Accounc. The 
Papiſts where e're they live, have another King at Rome z all other Religions are ſubje& to the 

reſent State, and have no Prince elſe-where. 

9. The Papiſts call our Religion a Parliamentary Rcligion, but there was once, I am ſure, 
a Parliamentary Pope, Pope Urban was made Pope in &nglind by AR of Parliament, againft 
Pope Clement ; the AC 15 not in the Book of Statutes, either becauſe he that compiled the 
Book, would not have the Name of the Pope there, or elſe he would not let ic app. ar that 
they medled with any ſuch ching, bur 'tis upon the Rolls. Melt 

10,'When our Clergy JORne againſt the Pope, and the CEurch of Rome,they preach againſt 
themſelves, and crying down their Pride, their Power, 'and their Riches, have made rhem- 
ſelves poor and contemptivle enough, they dedicate firſt co pleafe their Prince, not conſide- 
ring what would follow. Juſt as if a man were to go a Jourary, and ſeeing ar his firſt ſercing 
out the way clean and tarr, vencures forth mm kis Slipp*rs, not cor} dering che Dirt and the 
Sloughs are a lictle turther off, or how ſuddenly the Weacher niay charge. 


1, The demanding a Noble, fora dead body paiſing through a Town, came from hence in 
time of Popery, they carry'd the dead body jnto the Church, where the Prieſt ſaid Dir- 
gies, and rwenty Dirgies at fourpence a piece comes ro a Noble, but now 'cis forbidden by 
an Order from my Lord Marſhal, the Heralds carry his Warrant about them. 

2, We charge che Prelatical Clergy wich Popery ro make them odious, though we know 
they are guilcy of no iuch thing : Juſt as heretofore they call'd Images Mammets, and the 
Adoration of I mages Mammettry: that 1s, Mahomet and Mahymetry, odious names, when all 
the World knows the Turks are torbidden Images by their Religion, 


Power, State. | 


1, There is no ſtretci:ing of Power, 'tis 4 good rule, cat within your Stomack, aft within 


your Commiſſion, 7 1:1 
2, They that govern moſt make leaſt noiſe. You ſee when they row in a Barge, they 


that do drudgery-work, flaſh, and puff, and ſweat, bur he char governs, firs quietly ar che 


Stern, and ſcarce 1s ſeen to ſtir. 
_ 3+ Syllables govern the World. 

4. { All Power is of God ) means no more than Fides eſt ſervanda. When St, Pau! (aid 
this, the people had made Nero Emperour, They agree, he ro command, they to obey. Then 
Gods comes 1n, and caſtsa hook upon them, keep your Faith, then comes in, all power is of 
God, Never King dropt out of the Clouds, God did not make a new Emperour, as the 
King makes a Juſtice of peace, | 

$5. Chriſt himſelf was a great obſerver of mor power, and did many things only juſit- 
fiable, becauſe the State requir'd it, which were things meerly Temporary for the time char 
State ſtood. Bur Divines make uſe of them to gain power to themſelves, (as for Example) 
that of Dic Feccl-/iz, tell che Church; there waz then a Sanhedrim, a Court ro cell it ro, 
and therefore they would have ir ſo now. 

6. Divines ought to do no more than what the State permirs, Before the State became 
Chriſtian, they made their own Laws, and thoſe that did not obſerve them, they Excommus- 
nicated, | naughty men] they ſuffer'd them to come no- more amongſt them. Bur if they 
would come amongſt them, how could they hinder them? By what Law ? by whar Power ? 
they were ſtill tubje ro the Srate, which was Heathen. Nothing betr:r expreffes the con- 
ditton of Chriſtians in thoſe times, than one of the Mcetings you have in London, of men of 
cheſame Country, of Suſſex-men, or Bedford)hire-men, they appoint rheir meeting, and they 
agree, and make Laws amongſt chemſelves [ He that is not there ſhall pay double, &c. ] and if 
any one misbehave himſelf, chey ſhur him our of their Company z bur can they recover a 
Forfeicure made concerning their meeting by any Law ? Have they any power co compel one 
ro pay ? but afterwards when the State became Chriſtian, all the power was ia them, and 
they gave the Church as much, or as little as chey pleas'd, and took away when they pleas'd, 
and added what they pleas'd, | 

7. -The Church 1s nor only Subjed to the Civi! Power wich us that are Proteſtants, bur alſo 
in Spain, ifche Church does Excommunicare a nian for whac is ſhould nor, the Civil Power 


wUl-rake ium our.of rheir hands, So in France, the Biſhop of Angiers alter d ſomeching in che 
Ereviary, 


| 
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Breviary, they complain'd to the Parliamen ar Paris, that made him alrer ir again, with a 


[ comme abuſe. | 0 | i $7 
8. The Parliament of England has no Arbitrary Power in point of Judicature, but in poinc 


of making Law only. | 

" $9. 'If thePrince be ſerwes natura, ofa ſervile baſe Spirir, and che Subjefts Lberi, Free and 
Ingenuous, ofr-rimes they depoſe their Prince, and govern themſelves. On the contrary, if 
the People be Servi Natura, andſome one amongſt rhem;of a Free and Ingenuous Spirir, he 
makes himſelf King of the reſt, and this,is the Cauſe of all Changes in Stare, Common-wealths 
into Monarchies, and Monarchies into Common-wealths. 

10. Ina troubled State we muſt do as in foul Weather upon the Thames, not think co cur 
direQly through, ſo che Boat may be quickly full of water, bur rife and fall as the Waves do, 


give as much as conveniently we can. fr, 

. 1, If I werea Miniſter, I ſhould think my ſelt moſt in my Office, Reading of Prayers, and 
Diſpenſing the Sacraments ; and 'ris ill done 70 put/ one ro Officiate tn che Church, whoſe Per- 
lonis contemptible out of it. Should a great Lady, that was invited ro be a Goffip, in her 
place ſend her Kirchin-Maid, 'twould be 31] raken,! yer ſhe isa Woman as well as ſhe, ler her 
ſend her Woman ar leaſt, | 

2. { Toy ſhall pray ] is the right way, becauſe according as the Church is ſertled,no man may 


make a Prayer in Publick of his own head. : . 
3. 'Tis nor che Original Common-Prayer-Book, why, ſhew me an Original Bible, or an O- 


riginal Magna Charta, ; 

4. Admit the Preacher prays by the Spiric, yer-that very Prayer 15 Common-Prayer to the 
People 3 they are ty'd as much to his words, as in ſaying | Almighty and moſt merciful Father ] 
iS it then unlawful inthe Miniſter, bur notunlawful in the People ? 

5. There were ſome Mathemaricians, that could with one fetch of their Pen make an exa& 
Circle, and with the next crouch point our the Center, 1s it therefore reaſonable ro baniſh all 
uſe of the Compaſſes ? Ser Forms are a pair of Compaſſes. : 

5. [ God hath given gifts unto men ] General Texts prove nothing : ler him fſhew me Fobn,Wil- 
ham, or Thomas in the Text, and then I will believe him. If a man hath a voluble Tongue,we 
ſay, He harh the gift of Prayer. His gift is to pray Jong, thar | ſee 3 bur dbes he pray better? 

We take care what we ſpeak to men, but ro we may ſay any thing 

8. The People muſt not think a thought towards God, bur as their Paſtours will pur it 
into their Mourhs : they will make right Sheep of us. Rs ; | 

9. The Engliſh Prieſts would do that in Engliſh which the Romzſb do in Latin, keep the 
people in Ignorance; bur ſome of the people ourt-do them at their own Game, 

10 Prayer ſhould be ſhorr, without giving God Almighty Reaſons why he ſhould grant this, 
or that,he knows beſt what is good for us. It your Boy ſhould ask youa Suitof Cloaths, and 

ive you Reaſons (other wiſe he cannot wait upon you, he cannot | changer v6 bur he ſhall diſcre- 
Tie you) would you endure it ? you know ic berter than he, ler-him ask'a Suir of Cloaths. 

11 If a Servant that has been fed wirh good Beef, goes inte that part of England; where 
Salmon is plenty, at firſt he is pleas'd with his Salmon, and deſpiſes his Beef, bur after he 
has been there a while, he grows weary of his Salmon, and wiſhes for his good Beef again. 
We have a while been much raken with this praying by che Spirit, bur in time we may grow 
weary of ir, and wiſh for our Common-Prayer. | 

12 *Tishop'd we may be cur'd of our Extempory Prayers the ſame way theGrocer's-Boy is 
cur'd of his catſng Plumbs, when we have had our'Belly full of them. 


1. Nothing is more miſtaken than that Speech | Preach rhe Goſpel | for 'ris not ro-make 
long as they do now a-days, burto rell rhe news of Chriſts coming-into the 
World, 


when that ' done, or where 'tis known already, the Preacher's Ka, done, 
2. Preaching 1n the firſt ſence of 'the word ceas'd as ſoon as ever the Goſpels wer 


written. 

3- When the Preacher ſays, ttiis 15 the meaning of the Holy Ghoſt in ſuch a-place, inſenſe 
he can mean no more than this, that is, I by ſtuddying of the place, by comparing on: place 
with another, by weighing what goes before, and what comes after, think'this is the mean« 
ing of the Holy Ghoſt, and for ſhortneſs of Expreffion I ay, the Holy Ghoſt-ſays thus, or 
this is the meaning of the Spirit of God, So the Judge ſpeaks of- the King's Proclamation, 
chis is the incention of the King, not chat the King had declared his intention any other way. 
ro che Judge, bur the Judge examining the Contents of the Proclamation, gathers by the 
Purporrt of rhe words, the King's Intention, and then for ſhorcneſs of expreſſion ſays, rhis 


1s the King's Intention, 4- Nothing 


— * 
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4. Nothing is Text but what was ſpoken in the Bible, and meant there for Perſon $ 
and Place the reſt is Application, which a diſcreet Man may do well ; but tis his Scri- . 
Pture, not the Holy Ghoſt. 

5- Preaching by the Spirit (as they call it) is moſt eſteem*d by the Common People, 
becauſe they cannot abide Art or Learning, which they have not been bred up in. Juſt 
as in the bulineſs of Fencing ; if one Country Fellow amongſt the reſt, has been at the 
School, the reſt will nndervalue his Skill, or tell him he wants Valour : You come with 
your Echoot-Tricks : Theres Dick Butcher has ten times more Mettlein him : So they ſay to 

, the Preachers, You come with your School Learning : Theres ſuch a one has the Spirit. | 

6. Thetone in Preaching does much in working upon the Peoples Aﬀections. If a 
Man ſhould make love in an ordinary Tone, his Miſtreſs would not regard him; and 
therefore he muſt whine. If a Man ſhould cry Fire, or Murther in an ordinary. 

Voice, no body would come out to help him. _ 

7. Preachers will bring any thing into- the Text. The Young Maſters of. Arts 
preached againſt Non-Relidency in the Univerſity, whereupon the Heads made an | 
Order, That no Man ſhould meddle with any thing but what was in the Text. The | ''F 
next Day one preach*d upon theſe Words, Abrahambegat Iſaac ; when he had gone a 4 
good way, at laſt he obſerv*d, that Abraham was Reſident, for if he had been Non- { 
Reſident, he could never have begat 1ſaac ; and fo fell foul upon the Non-Reſidents. 1 

8. I could never tell what often Preaching meant, «fter a Church is ſetled, and 1 
we kpvow what is to be done; ?tis juſt as if a Husbandman ſhould once tell his Servants 
what they are to do, when to Sow, when to Reap, and afterwards one ſhould come 
and tell them twice or thrice a Day what they know already . You mult Sow your 
Wheat in Ottober, you muſt Reap your Wheat in Auguſt, &c. 

9. The main Argument why they would have two Sermons a day, is, becauſe they 
have two Meals a Day ; the Soul muſt be fed as well as the Body. But I may as well 
argue, I ought to have two Noſes, becauſe 1 have two Eyes, or two Mouths, becauſe 
I have two Ears, What have Meals and Sermons to do one with another ? 

10. The Things between God and Man are but a few, and thoſe, forſooth, we 
mult be told often of ; but things between Man and Man are many ; thoſe I hear not 
of above twice a Year, at the Aſſizes, or once a Quarter at the Seſſions ; but few 
come then; nor does the Miniſter exhort | the People to go at thele times to learn 
their Duty towards their Neighbour. Often Preaching is ſure to keep the Mimlter 
in Countenance, that he may have ſomething to do. 

11, In Preaching they ſay more to raiſe men to love Vertue than men can poſſibly 
perform, 'to make them do their beſt; as| if you would teach a man to throw the | 
Bar'; to make him put out his Strngth, you bid him throw further than it is poſſible x 
for him, or any man elſe : Throw over yohnder Houſe. þ 

[2. In Preaching they do by men as Writers of Romances do by their Chict Knights, 
bring them into many Dangers, but ſtill fetch them off: So they put men in fear of 
Hell, bnt at laſt they bring them to Heaven. | 

13. Preachers ſay, Do as I fay, notas Ido. But if a Phyſician had the ſame Diſ- 
eaſe upon him that I have, and he ſhould bid me do one thing, and he do quite another, 
could I believe him ? 4 | 

' 14. Preaching the ſame Sermon to all ſorts of People, is, as if a School-Maſter 
ſhould read the ſame Leſſon to his ſeveral Formes : If he reads Amo, amas, amavi, the 


higheſt Forms Laugh at him ; the younger Boys admire him- So ?tis in preaching ” | | 
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a mix*d Auditory. Obj. But it cannot; be otherwiſe; the Pariſh cannot be divided. in- 
to ſeveral Formes : What muſt the Preacher then do in Diſcretion? Anſm. Why then 
let him uſe ſome expreſſions by which this or that condition of people may know ſuch 
Do@trine does more eſpecially concern them, it being ſo-delivered that the wiſeſt may 
be content to hear. For if he delivers it all together, and leaves it to them to ſingle 
out what bclongs to themſcives: (which is the uſual way) ?tis asif a man would beſtow 
Gifts upon Children of ſeveral ages: Twoycarsold, fonr years old, ten years old, &c. 
and there he brings Tops, Pins, Points, Ribbands, and-caſts them all in a heap together 
upon a Table before them ; though the Boy of ten, years old knows how to chuſe hisTop, 
yet the Child of two years old, that ſhould have a Ribband, takes a Pin, and the Pin 
ere he beaware pricks his. Fingers, and then alPs out of order, &c. Preaching for the 
moſt part is the glory of the preacher, to ſhew hinielf a fine man. Catechiling would 
do much better. 

15. Uſethe beſt Arguments to- perſwade, though but few underſtand, for the igno 
rant will ſooner believe the judicious. of the Pariſh, than the Preacher himſelf, and 
they teach when they diſſipate what he has ſaid, and believe.it the ſooner confirm'd by 
men of their own ſide. For betwixt the -Laity and the Clergy, there is, as it were, a 
continual driving of a bargain ; ſomething the Clergy would ſtill have us be at, and 
therefore many things are heard from the Preacher with ſuſpicion. They are aftraid of 
ſome ends, which are eaſily aſſented to, when they have it from lome of themſelves. 
*Tis with a Sermon as tis with a Play. many. come to ſec it, which do not underſtand 
itz and yet hearing it cry'd up by one, whoſe judgment they caſt themſelves upon, 
and of power with them, they ſwear and will die 1n it, that *rtisa very good Play, 
which they would not have done if: the Prieſt himſelf had told them ſo, As in a great 
School, 'tis the Maſter that teaches all; the Monitor does a great deal of work; it may 
be the Boys are aftraid to ſee the Maſter : fo in a Pariſh*cis. not the Miniſter does all ; 
the greater Neighbour teaches the leſſer, the Maſter of the houſe teaches. his Ser- 
vant, Cc. | 

- 16. Firſt in your Sermons uſe your Logick, and then your Rhetorick. Rhetorick 
without Logick is like a Tree with Leaves and Bloſſoms, but no Root ; yet I, confeſs 
more are taken with Rhetorick than Logick, becauſe they are catched with a free Ex- 
preſſion,when they underſtand notReaſon.Logick muſt be natural,or it is worth nothing 
at. all - Your Rhetorick figures may be learwd : That Rhetorick4s belt which is molt fea- 
ſonable and moſt catching. An inſtance wethaye in| that old blunt Commander at Cadiz, 
who ſhew?'d himſe}fa good Oratour, being to ſay ſomething to his Souldiers(which he 
was notusd to do) he made thema Speech to this purpoſe., What a ſhame will it be,you 
Evgliſbmen., that {ced upon good Beef and Breweſs, to let thoſe Raſcally. Spamtaras beat you, 
that eat nothing but Oranges and Limans? And ſo pyt, more Courage into his, Men than. 
he could have done with a more learned Oration. © Rhetorick 1s very good, or ſtark 
naught: TherC's no medjum in Rhetorick. If I am not fully perſwaded I laugh at the 
Oratour. 

17. ?Tis goodto preach the ſame thing again, for that's th? way to have it learn'd. 
You ſee a Bird by often whiſtling to learn a tune,and a Month after record it to her ſ{clf. 

18. *Tis a hard caſe a Miniſter ſhould be turned out of his Living for ſomething they. 
intormhe ſhould ſay in his Pulpit. We-can no-more know what a Miniſter 1a1d 1n his 
Sermon by two or three words picks out- of it, than we cantell-what Tune a Mulician: 


play'd laſt:upon the Lute, by two or three ſingle/Notes. | 19 
| , J': "e- 


<4) 
P:edeffination, 


I. E £5, that talk nothing but Predeſtination, and will not proceed in the way of 
Heaven till they be ſatisfied in that point, do, as a man that would not come 
to London, unleſs at his firſt ſtep hemight ſet his foot upon the top of Pauls. 

2. For a young Divine to begin inhis Pulpit with Predeſtination, 15 as ifa man were 
coming into London and at his firſt ſtep would think to ſet his-foot, &c. 

3. Predeſtination is a point inacceſble, ont of our reach; we can make no notion 
of it, *tis ſofull of intricacy, fo fullof contradiRtion ; 'ris in good earneſt, as we ſtate 
it, half a dozen Bulls one upon another. | 

4. Door Prideaux in his Lectures, ſeveral days ugd Arguments to prove Predeſti- 
nation ; at laſt tells his Auditory they are damn*d that do not believe it ; doing herein 
juſt like School-boys, when one of them has got an Apple, or ſomething the reſt have a 
mind to, they ule all the Arguments they can to get ſome of it from them : 7 gave: you 
ſome Pother day-: Ton ſhall have' fore whh me another time + when they cannot prevail, they 
tell him he?s'a Jackanapes, a Rogue and a Raſcal. 


Pyeeferment. 


I, \ \ T'Hen you would have a Child go to ſuch a place, and you find him unwilling, 
y bp 


outell him he ſhall ride a Cock-horſe, and then he will go preſently - So 
do thoſe that govern the State, deal by men, to work them to their ends ; theytellthem 
they ſhall be advanc*d to ſuch or ſuch a place, and they will do any thing they would 


have them. 

2. A great place ſtrangely qualifies. Fobx Read (was in the right) Groom of the Cham 
ber ro my Lord of Kent. Attorney Noy beind dead, ſome were ſaying, How will the 
King do for a fit man ? 'why, i reg (ſays John Read) may execute the Place. I war- 
rant (fays my Lord) thou thinkſt thon underſtandſt enough to perform it. Yes, quoth 
John, Let the King make me Attorney, and I would fain ſee that man, that durlt tell 
me, there's any thing I underſtand not. 

3. When the Pageants are a coming there's a great thruſting and a riding upon one 
another's backs, to look out. at the Window ; ſtay a little and they will come juſt to 
you,you may ſee them quietly.So ®tis when a new Stateſman or Officer is choſen ; thete's 
great expectation and liſtning who it ſhould be ; ſtay a while, and you may know 
quietly. | | | 
4. Miſſing Preferment makes the Presbyters fall foul upon the Biſhops: Men that are 
in hopes and in the way of riſing, keep in'the Channel, but they that have none, feek 
new ways: ?Tis ſo amongſt the Lawyers ; he that hath the Judges Ear,will be very ob- 
ſervant of the way of the Court ; but he that hath no regard will be flying out. 

5. My Lord Digby having ſpoken ſomething in the Houſe of Commons, for which 
they would have queſtion®d him, was preſently called to the Upper Houſe. He did by 
the Parliament as an Ape when he hath done ſome waggery ; his Maſter ſpies him, 
and he looks for his Whip, but before he can come at him, whip ſays heto the top 


of the houſe, | 


"6: Some of the Parliament were diſcontented, that they wanted places af Court, 
which others had got ; but when they had them once, then they were quiet. Juſt as 
at a Chriſtning ſome that get no Sugar + the reſt haye, mutter and ons ; 

. 2 preſent 
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preſently the Wench comes again with her Basket of Sugar-Plums, and then they catch 
and ſcramble and when they have got them, you hear no moreof them. 


P:emunire. 


'Þ Io. can be no Premunire. A Premunire (ſo call!dfrom the word Premunire facias) 

was when a man laid an Action in an Eccleſiaſtical Court, for which he could 
have no remedy in any of the Kings Courts; that is in the Courts of Common Law, 
by reaſon the Eccleſiaſtical Courts before) Henry the Eight were ſubordinate to the 
Pope, and fo it was Contra coronam & dignitatem Regis ;, but now the Eccleltaſtical 
Courts are equally ſubordinate to the King. Therefore it cannot be contra coronam & 
dignitatem Regis, and ſo no Premunire. 


| 1Pterogative. 
£ | 2 rat gae is ſomething that can be told what it is, not ſomething that has no 
name. Juſt as you ſee the Archbiſhop has his Prerogarive Court, but we know 
what is done in that Court. So the King's Prerogative is not his will, or what Divines 
make it, a Power to do what he liſts. 

2. The King's Prerogative, that is, the King's Law. For example, if you ask whe- 
ther a Patron may preſent to a Living after ſix months by Law? I anſwerno. If you 
ask whether the King may ? I anſwer he may by his Prerogative, that is by the Law 
that concerns him in that. caſe, 74-45 | 


Pzesbytery. 

; Hey that would bring ina new Government, would very fain perſwade us, they 
| meet it in Antiquity ; thus they interpret Presbyters, when they meet the word 
in the Fathers: Other profeſſions likewiſe pretend to Antiquity. The Alchymiſt will 
find his Art in YVirgiPs Aurens ramus, and he that delights in Opticks will find them in 
Tacitus. When Ceſar came into England they would perſwade us, they had perſpe- 
Qtive-Glaſles, by which he could diſcover what they were doing upon the Land, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid, Poſits Speculis : the meaning is, His' Watch, or his Sentinel diſcoverd 
this, and this unto him. | 

© 2. Presbyters have the greateſt power of any Clergy in the World, and gull the 
Laity moſt : for example; Admit there be twelve Laymen to fix Presbyters, the ſix 
Fall govern the reſt as they pleaſe. Firſt becauſe they are conſtant, and the others come 
in like. Church-Wardens in thejr turns, which is an huge advantage. Men will give 
'way to them who have been in place before them. Next the Laymen have other pro- 
feſſions to follow z the Presbyters make it their ſole buſineſs; and beſides too they learn 
and ſtudy the Art of perſwading; ſome of Geneva have confeſsd as much. 

3. ThePresbyter with his Elders about him is like a young Tree fenc*d about with 
"two or three or four Stakes ; the Stakes defend it, and hold it up ; but the Tree only 
proſpers and flouriſhes ; it may be ſome Willow ſtake may bear a Leaf or two, but it 
comes to nothing. Lay-Elders areStakes, the Presbyter the Tree that flouriſhes, 

4. When the Queries were ſent to the Aſſembly concerning the Jus Divinum of Pre- 
$bytery ; their asking time to Anſwer them, was a Satyr upon themſelves. /. For if it 
were to be ſeen in the Text, they might quickly* turn to the place, and ſhew us it. 
Their delaying to Anſwer makes us think there's no ſich thing there. They do juſt 
35 you have ſeen afellow do at a Tavern Reckoning, when he ſhould come to pay his 

Reckoning 
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Reckoning he puts his hands into his Pockets, and keeps 3 grabling and a fumbling, and 
ſhaking, art laſt tells you he has left his Money at home ; when all the company knew 
at firſt, he had no Money there, for every man can quickly find his own Money. 


 Paieſts of Rome. 


I, 2 He E reaſon of the Statute againſt Prieſts, was this; In the beginning of Queen 

Elizabeth there was a Statute made, that he that drew men from their Civil 
obedience was a Traitor. It happend this was done in Privacies and Confeſſions, 
when there could be no proof; therefore they made another Act, that for a Prieſt to 
be in England, was Treaſon, becauſe they preſum'd that was his bulineſs to fetch men 
off from their Obedience. 

2, When Queen Elizabeth dy'd, and King James came in, an Iriſh Prieſt does thus 
expreſs itz Elizabetha in orcum detruſa, ſucceſſit Facobus, alter Hereticus. You will ask 
why they did ufe ſuch Language in their Church. An/w. Why does the Nurſe tell the 
Child of Raw-head and Bloudy-bones, to keep it in awe? 

3: The Queen-Mother and Count Roſe, are to the'Prieſts and! Jeſuits like the honey« 
pot to the Flies. | 

4- The Prieſts of Rome aim but at two things, To get power from the King,and Mo- 
ncy from the Subject. | I IY 

5- When the Prieſts come into a Family, they do as a man that would ſet fire on a 
houſe; he does not put fire to the Brick-wall,but thruſts it into the Thatch, They work 
upon the women, and let the men alone. | - 

6. Fora Prieſt to turn a-man when helies a dying, is juſt like one that hath a lon 
time ſolicited a woman, and cannot obtain his end ; at length makes her drunk, an 


1o lies with her. | | 
P2ophecies. 


I. | BY ora and Prophecies do thus much good ; They make a man go on with bold. 
| neſsand courage, upon a Danger or a Miſtreſs ;*if he obtains, he attributes 
much to them ; if he miſcarries, he thinks no moreof them, or is no more thought of 


himſelf, 
| P2overbs. 


1 =Þ:: HE Proverbs of ſeveral Nations were much ſtudied by Biſhop 4ndrews,and the 

reaſon he gave, was, Becauſe by them he knew the minds of ſeveral Nations, 
which is a brare thing z as we count him a wiſe man, that knows the minds and inſides 
of men, which is done by knowing what is habitual to them. Proverbs are habitual to 
a Nation, being tranſmitted from Father to Son. 


Queſtion. 


T, WWH= a doubt is propounded, you muſt learn to diſtinguiſh, and ſhow wherein 

a thing holds, and wherein it does not hold. Ay, or no, never anſwer'd 
ary Queſtion. The not diſtinguiſhing where things ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd,and the not 
confounding, where things ſhould be confounded, is the cauſe of all the miſtakes in the 


World. | | 
Reaſon. 


1. I'N giving Reaſons, Men commonly do with. us as the Woman does with her Child ; 
' & when ſhe goes to Market about her buſineſs, ſhe tells .it ſhe goes to buy it SI 
; | | 8, 
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- the Lord to the Gentleman, You ſhall 
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thing, to buy it a Cake or fome Plams. They give ns ſuch Reaſons as they think we 
will be catched withal, but never let us know the Truth. 

2: When the School-men talk of' Rea Ratio in, Morals, either they underſtand 
Reaſon, as it is govern'd by a Command from above ; or elſe they ſay no more than 
a Woman, when ſhe ſays a thing is ſo, becauſe it is ſo ; that is her Reaſon perſwades 
her *tis ſo. The other Acception has Sence init, As takea Law of the Land, I muſt 
not depopulate, my Reaſon tells me ſo. Why ? Becauſe if I do, I incurr the de- 
criment. 

3. The Reafon of a Thing is'not to be enquired after, till you are fure the Thing 
it ſelf be ſo. We commonly are at {| What”; the Reaſon of it ? ] before we are ſure 
of the Thing. ?Twas an excellent Queſtion of my Lady Corten, when Sir Robert Cot- 
xn was magnifying of a Shooe, which was Moſes*s or Noah's, and wondring at the 
ſtrange Shape and Faſhion of it : But 24+. Cotten, ſays ſhe, are you ſure it is a Shooe. 

I» FE Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth for a Tooth , That does not mean, that if I'pnt 

out another Man's Eye, therefore I muſt loſe one of my own, ( for whats 
he the better for that ?J though this be commonly received ; but it means, I ſhall give 
him what Satisfaction an Eye ſhall be judged to be worth. 


Reverence. 


1. *T1S ſometimes unreaſonable to look after Reſpett and Reverence, either from 
. a Man's own Servant, :or other Inferiours. A great Lord and a Gentleman 
talking together, there came a Boy by, leading a. with both his Hands ; ſays 
ſce me make the Boy let go his Calf; with that 

he came towards him, thinking the Boy would haye put off his Hat, but the Boy. took 
no Notice of him. The Lord ſeeing that, Sirrah, ſays he, Do you not kyow me that 
you uſe no Reverence ? Tes, ſays the Boy, if your Lordſhip will hold my Calf, 1 will put off 


my Hat, 
Non-Reſidency + 


* T HE People thought they had a great Vittory over the Clergy, when in Henry 

the Eighth's time they got their Bill paſſed, That a Clergy-man ſhould have 

but Two Livings; before a Man might have Twenty or Thirty ; *rwas but getting a 

Diſpenſation from the Pope*s Limiter, ar Gatherer of the Perer-Perce, which was as 
eaſily got, as now yon may have a Licence to cat Fleſh. 

2. As ſoon as a Miniſter is made, he hath Power to Preach all over the World, but 


_ the Civil-Power reſtrains him : he cannot preach in this Pariſh, or in that ; there is 


one already appointed. Now if the Stateallows him Two Livings, then he hath Two 


- Places where he may Exerciſe his FunQion, and ſo has the more Power to do his Of- 


fice, which he might do every where if he were not reſtraincd. 


Religion. 


T. Ing Fame; ſaid to the Fly, Have I Three Kingdoms, and thou ' muſt needs fly 
into my Eye? Is there not enough to meddle with upon the Stage, or in 

Love, or at the Table, but Religion ? | | 
2. Religion amongſt Men appears to me like the Learning they got at School. 


Some Men forget all they learned, others ſpend upon the Stock, and ſome im- 
. | prove 


(E7D) 
rove yoo So fome Men forget. all Gag ion- that wastaught them when they were 
oung, others ſpend upon that Stock, at improve it. 

3. Religion 1s like the Faſhion, one Man wears his Daublet ſlaſtd, another lac'd, 
another plain; but every Man has a Doublet : So every Man has his Religion. We 
differ about Trimming, | 

4. Men fay they are of the fame Religion for Quietneſs ſake ; but if the matter 
were well Examin'd you would ſcarce find Three any where of the fame Religion in 
all Points, | 

5. Every Religion is a getting Religion; for though I my ſelf get nothing, I am 
Subordinate to.thoſe that do. So-you may find a' Lawyer in the Temple that pers little 
for the preſent, but he is fitting himſelf to be in time one of thoſe great Ones that 


[ 


do get. ; 

& Alteration of Religion is. dangerous, becauſe/ we know not where it will ſtay; 
"tis like a-4i/ſtore that liesupan the top of a-Pair of Staits; ?tis hard to: remove it, bur 
 iFonce it be thruſt off the firſt Staiv, it neyer ſtays till it comes to the bottom, 

7. Queſtion, Whether is.the Church or the Scripture Judge of Religion? 4:/w, Mm 
truth neither, but the State. I am troubled with a-Boil; 1 call a Company of Chirur- 
geons.abaut me ; one preſcribes one thing, another another ; I ſingle out ſomething I 
like, and ask you that ſtand by, and are'no-Chirurgeon, what you-think of it: You 
likeit top; yonard] are Judges of the-Plaſter,, and'we bid them 'p it, and there's 
an end. Thus ?tisin Religion ; the Proteſtants ſay they: will be judged by the Scripture; 
the Papiſts ſay ſotoo ; but that cannot ſpeak. A Judge is no Judge, except hecan both 
ſpeak and command Execntion ; but the! truth is they never intend to agree. No 

-doubt the Pope where he is Supream, is to be Judge;- if he fay. we in-Exzglazdoughtto 
- beſubject to. him, then he muſt draw his Sword and make it good: 

8. By the Law was the Manualreceived into-the Church before the Reformation, 
not by.the Civil, Law, that had nothing to do init, nor by the Canon Law, for that 
Manual-that was here, was not in Frarxce, norin Spain; burby Cuſtom, 'which-is the 
Common Law of England; and-Cuſtom is but the Elder Brother'to a Parliament ; 
and fo it will. fall out to be nothing that the Papiſts ſay, Ours is a Parliamentary 
Religion, by reaſon the Service-Book was Eſtabliſhed” by: A&t of Parliament, and ne- 
ver any Service-Book was ſo before. That will be nothing that the Pope! ſent the 
Manual : ?Twas-ours, becauſe the State received'it. ' The State ſtill-makes the Religion 
and receives into it, what will beſt 'agree with it. Why are the #enetians Roman 'Ca- 
tholicks ? Becauſe the State likesthe Religion : | All the World knows they care not 
Three Pefice for the Pope. The Council of Trent is not at this day admitted in France. 

9. Papift, Where was your.Religion before Luther, an Hundred Years ago? Proteſtant. 
Where was America an Hundred'or Sixſcore Years ago? Our Religion was' where'the 
reſt of the Chriſtian Church was. Papift, Our Religion continued ever ſince the A-/ 
poſtles, and therefore *ris better. -Proreſtant. Se did ours. That there was/an-inter- 
Tnption of. it, will fall -out to be nothing;. no-more thanif another Earl ſhould tell 'me 
-of the Earl of Xert, ſaying, He 1s a better Earl than he, becauſe there was one or two of 
the Family of Xer did not take the Title uponthem ; yet all that while they were re- 
,ally;Earls;' and: afterwards a Great Prince declar*d bidin to be Earls of Ken, ,ashe 
that made the;other Family an/Earl. A/ WE EELELLS | 

--10. Diſputes in -Religion-will never be ended, becauſe there-wants a Meafure hy 
which the Bulineſs would be-decided: The Pureran would be judged by the Word 
of 
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of God : If he would ſpeak clearly, he means himſelf, but he is aſhamed to ſay ſo ; 
and he would have me believe him before a whole Church, that has read the Word 
of God as well as he. One ſays one thing, and another another; and there is, 1 ſay, 
no Meaſure to end the Controverfie, ?.I'is juſt as if Two Men were at Bowls, and 
both judg*d by the Eye ; One ſays cis his Caſt, the other ſays 'tis my Caſt ; and having 
no Meaſure,the Difference is Eternal. BenJohnſon Satyrically expreſgd the yain Diſputes 
of Divines by /migo Lanthorne, diſputing with his Puppet in a Bartholomew Fair. It. is 
ſo; Itis not ſo: It is ſo; lt isnot ſo, crying thus one to another a quarter of an Hour 
together. | | 

11. In Matters of Religion to be ruPd by one that writes againſt his Adverſary, 
and throws all the Dirt he can in his Face, is, as if in point of good Manners a Man 
ſhould be govern'd by one whom he ſees at Cutts with another, and thereupon thinks 
himſelf bound to give the next Man he meets a Box on the Ear. _ 

12. ?Tis to no purpoſe to labour. to Reconcile Religions, when the Intereſt of 
- Princes will not ſuffer it. ?Tis well if they could be Reconciled fo far, that they 
ſhould not cut one another's Throats. 

13. There's all the Reaſon. in the World Divizes ſhould not be ſuffer*d to ga a 
Hair beyond their Bounds, for fear of breeding Confuſion, ſince there now be ſo ma- 
ny Religions on Foot. The matter was not ſo narrowly to be look?d after when there 
was but one Religion in Chriſtendom; the reſt would cry him down for an Heretick, 
and there was no Body to fide with him. | 

14. We look after Religionas the Butcher did after his Knife, when he had it in 
his Mouth. | 

Is. Religion is made a Juggler*s Paper ; now Ptis a Horſe, now *tis a Lanthorn, 
now *tis a Boar, now *tis a Man..: To ferve Ends Religion is turn*d into all Shapes. 

16. Pretending Religion and the Law of God, is to {etall things looſe: When a Man 
has no mind to do ſomething he ought to do by his ContraCt with Man, then he gets a 
Text, and Interprets it as he pleaſes, and ſo thinks to get looſe. 

17. Some Mens pretending Religion; is like the Roaring Boys way of Challenges, 
[ Their Reputation 1s dear, It does not ſtand with| the Honour of a Gentleman, ] when, 
God knows, they have neither Honour nor Reputation about them. | 

18. They talk-much of ſetling Religion : Religion is well enough ſetled already, if 
we would let it alone ; Methinks we night look after, &c. 

19, If men would fay they took' Arms for- any thing but Religion, they might be 
' beatenout of it by Reaſon ; ont of that they never can, for they will not believe you 
whateyer you ſay. | | 

120. The very Arcanum of pretending Religion in all Wars is, That ſomething-may 
be found'out in which all men may have intereſt, In this the Groom has as much in- 
tereſt asthe Lord. Were it for Land, one has One [Thouſand Acres, and the other but 
One; he would nor venture fo far, as he that hasa Thouſand. But Religion is equal 
to-both. Had allmen Land alike, by a Lex Agraria, then all men would fay they fought 
for Land. F | + 4 | | $$ 

vY + -- Sabboth. | Wh; 
i. XX J HY ſhould think allthe Fourth Commandmant belongs to me, when- all the 
Fifth does not ? What Land will the Lord give me for honouring my Fa- 
ther ? It was ſpoken to the Jews with reference to the.Land of Canaan; but the mea- 


ning, 
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- ningis, If I honour my Parents, God will alfo bleſs me. We read the Commandments 
in the Church-Service, as we do Davis's Pfalms, not that all there concerns vs, but 


a great deat: of them does. | 
of Sacrament. 


I (OH ſuffered Fadas to take the Communion. Thole Miniſters that keep their 
Pariſhioners from it, becauſe they will not do as they will have them, revenge, 
rather than reform. | 
2. No man cantell whether I am fit to; receive the Sacrament ; for though I were fit 
the day before,when he examined me ; at leaſt appear'd foto him ; yet how can he tel], 
what ſin I have committed that night, or the next morning, or what impious Atheiſti- 
cal thonghts I may have about me, when I am approaching to the very Table ? 
; Saivation. Ei IS 
"= WE can beſt underſtand the meaning of aJyeia; Salvation, from the Jews, to 
whom ws gs promiſed. They held that themſelves ſhould have the 
chief place of happineſs in the other warld ; but the Gentiles that were good raen, 
ſhould likewiſe have their portion of Bliſs there too. Now by Chrut the Partitian- 
Wall is broken down, and the Gentiles that believe in him, are admitted. to the ſame 
place of Bliſs with the Jews: and why then ſhould not that. portion of Happineſs ſtil 
remain to'them,who do not believe ii Chriſt;ſo they be morallygood-? This is a cha- 
ritable opinion, | | 
| State. 


fr : wp a troubled State ſave as much for your. own as you can. A Dog had been at 
Market to buy a Shoulder of Mutton; coming home he met two Dogs by the 

_ way, that.quarrelPd with him ; hefaid down his Shoulder of. Mutton, and fell to fight- 
ing with one of them 3 in the mean time the other Dog fell to eating his Mutton; he 
ſeeing that, left the Dog he was fighting with, and fell upon him that was eating ; 
then the other Dog fellto-eat ; when he perceiv*d there was no remedy, but which 
of them: ſoever he fought withal, his Mutton was in danger, he thought he would have 
as much of it as-he conld, and therenpon gave over fighting, and fell to eating him- 


ſelf. þ 67 
Superſtition. 
ſh Hey. that are againſt Superſtition often-times run into it of the wrongiide. 
If [will wearall colours but black,then am I Superſtitiousin not wearing black. 

2,. They pretend not toabide' the Croſs, becauſe *cis ſuperſtitious ; for my part l 
try them, when I ſee them throw their money out of their pockets, and not 
"LHi-then. TO? UN 955 5. 5; | | 
 -- 3/"If there be any! Superſtition truly and properly ſo called, 'tis their obſerving the 
Sabboth after the Jewiſh manner. | "SHFR2y 
is lg SN Sudſidtes, | 
+. I. TEretoforethe Parliament was wary what Subſidies they gave- to the King, dbe- 
'- ' 2 cauſe they had 'noaccount; but now they care not how-much they give of the 
-Sudjetsmoney, becauſe they giveirwith one hand and receive it with the other';'1and 
ſo upon the matter give irthemrſelves.”. Tit the meantime what a caſe-the[Subjects-of 


- Englandlare in ;\ if the menthiey have ſent t6 the Parliament misbchaye themſelves, they 
cannot helpit, becauſe theParliament iseternal.'- om, {3 


2 #Swblidy was countedabsAfth partipf 4 man's Efate, and ſo fifty Subſidies is five 
H  Simony, 


and forty tigges more than a mani'{s worth, 
WL, 3Q 4 
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S{Unony. | c | 
f: HE name of Simony was begot in the Canon-Law ; the firſt Statute againſt it 
was in Queen Ehzavh”s time. Since the Reformation Simony has been frequent : 
One reaſon why it was not pradtiſed in time/of Popery, was the Pope?s provilion; no 
man was ſure to beſtow his own Benefice. 
Ship-money. | 
I. R. Noy brought in Ship-money firſt for Maritine Towns, but that was like 
putting ina littleAugur, that afterwards you may put in a greater; he that 
pu!ls down the firſt Brick, does the main work, afterwards ?tis eahie ts puil down the 
Wall. L "Ie 
2. They that af firſt would not pay Ship-money, till *rwas decided, did like 
brave men, (though perhaps they did no good bythe Trial) but they that ſtand out 
fince, and ſuffer themſelves to be diſtrain'd, never queſtioning thoſe that: do it, do 
pitifully, for ſo they only pay twice as much as they ſhould, F-\ 
| Synod Aſſembly. 
I. E have h2d no National Synod ſince the Kingdom hath bcen ſettled, as now 
' "Tis, only Provincial; and there will be this inconveniency, to call ſo many 
Divines together z 'twiil be to put power in their hands, who are too apt to uſurp it, 
5 if the Laity were bound by their determination. No, let the Laity conſult with Di- 
vines on all ſides, hear what they ſay, and: make themſelves Maſters of their reaſons ; 
as they do by any other profeſſion, when they have a difterence before them. For cx- 
ample Goldſmiths, they enquire of them, if ſuch a Jewel be of ſach a valnz, and ſuch a 
Stone of ſuch a value, hear them, and then being rational men judge themſelves, ; 
2. Why ſhould you have a Synod, when you haye a Convocation already,: which is 
a Synod ? Would you have a ſuperfetation of another Synod ? The Clergy: of En- 
gland when they calt off the Pope, ſubmitted themſelves to the Civil Power, and fo 
have continued ; but theſe challenge to be Fare Divmo, and fo to be above the Civil 
Power ; theſe challenge power to call before their Presbyteries all perſons for all ſins 
direftly againſt the Law of Gor, as proved to be lins by neceſſary conſequence. If 
you would buy Gloves, ſend for a Glover or two, not Glovers-hall ; conſult with ſome 
Divines, not {end for a Body. | ON 
3. There muſt be ſoime' Laymen in thz,Synad, to overlook the Clergy, leaſt they 
ſpoil the Civil work ; juſt as when the good Woman puts a Cat into the Milk-houſe to 
kill a Mouſe, ſhe ſends her Maid to look after the/Cat, leaſt the Cat ſhould eat vp the 
Cream. | 
4. In the Ordinance for the Aſſembly, the Lords and Commons go under the,namzs 
of learned, godly, and judicious Divines ; there js no difference put-betwixt them, and 
the Miniſters in the . ontext. | | i Jad 
" 5. ?Tis not unuſual in the Aſſembly to revoke their Votes, by reaſon they make 
ſo much haſt, but ?cis that will make them ſcorn d. You never heard of a' Connal 
revok*d an ACt of its own making, they have been wary in that; to keep-ap their Infal- 
libility 3 at they did any thing they took away tae whole Gouncil.g,,.and yet-we world 
| be thought infallible as any body :, *cis not enough toifay, the Houſe of Commonsxeveke 
thairVotes,for theirs are but Civil truths/whichthey by agreement; create,apd:Ungreate, 
as they pleaſe : But the Truths the Synod deals in are Divine; Aand-when they'thave vo- 
ted athing; if it be then true, *rwas true before, |not true; becauſe-Shey vated ir, nor 
does it ceale to be true, becauſe they voted otherwiſe. - 7,7 wn aa 1 ht % 
6. Wn 
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6. Subſcribing in a Synod, or to the Articles of a Synod, is no ſuch terrible thinB 
as they makeit;- becauſe, if] am of a Synad, ?tis agreed, either tacitely or exprelly- 
That which the Major part determines, the reſt are involv*d in ; and therefore [ ſub- 
ſcribe, thongh my own private Opinion be otherwifez and upon the ſame Ground, 
I may without ſcruple ſubſcribe to what thoſe have determin'd, whom 1 ſent, though 
my private Opinion be otherwiſe, having reſpect to that which is the Ground of all 
Aſſemblies, the major part carries it. | | 

| Thankſgiving. | 
> "AT firſt we gave Thanks for every Vitory as ſoon as ever *rwas obtained, but 
ſince we have had many now we can ſtay a good while. We are juſt like a 
C hild ; give him a Plum, he makes his Leg ; give him a ſecond Plum, he makes another 
Leg: At laſt when his Belly is fall, he fargets what he ought to do; then his Nurſe, or 
ſome body elſe that ſtands by him, is cho in mird of ms Duty, Where's yo::r Leg. 
S, 
l- f Pj are more Paid"in kind in England, than in all /ralyand France, In France 
they have had Impropriations a long time 3 we had none in England till Hen- 
ry the Eighth. 
2. To make an Impropriation, there was to bethe Conſent of the Incumbent, the 


Patron, and the King ; then*twas confirmed by the Pope : Without all this the Pope 
could make no Impropriation. 


| 


3. Or what if the Pope gave the 7yhes to any Man, muſt they therefore be taken 
away ? lf the Pope gives me a Jewel, will you therefore take it away from me ? 

4. Abrabam paid Tythes to Melchizedeck,, what then? ?Twas very well done of 
him: It does not follow therefore that 1] muſt pay Tythes, no more than I am bound 
to imitate any other Action of Abrahan?'s. 

5. *Tis ridiculousto: ſay the T ythes are God's part, and therefore the Clergy” muſt 
have them: Why, ſo they are if the Layman has them. ?Tisas if one of my Lady 
Kent's Maids ſhould be ſweeping this Room, and another of them ſhould com: and take. 
away the Broom, and tell for a Reaſon,] why ſhe ſhould part with it ; ?Tis my Lady's 
Broom': As if it were not my Lady's Broom, which of them ſoever had it. 

6. They Conſulted in Oxford where :thcy might find the beſt Argument for their 
Tythes, ſetting aſide the Jus Divinum ; :they were advigd to my Hittory of Tythes ; 
a Book ſo much cry'd down by them formerly ; ( in which, 1 dare toldly ſay, there 
are more Arguments for them than are extant together any where: ) Upon this, one 
-writ me word, That my Hiſtory of Tythes was now become like Pelews's Haſta, to 
Wound and to Heal. I told him in my Anſwer, I thought I could fit him with a 
better Inſtance. *Twas poſſible it might undergo the ſame Fate, that Ariftorle, Avi- 
cen and Averroes did in France, ſome Fiye hundred Years ago; which were Excom- 
municated by Stephen Biſhop of Pars, [_ by that very name, Excommunicated, ] be- 
cauſe that kind of Learning puzled and troubled their Divinity. But finding them- 
ſelves at a loſs, ſome Forty Years after ( which is much about thetime ſince I writ my 
Hiſtory ) they were calld in again, as {o on continued ever ſince. 

rai +* 
E 2 pin no Prince in Chriſtendom but is direQly a Tradeſinan, though in another 
, way than an ordinary Tradeſman. For the purpoſe, I have a Man, 1 bid hinu 
lay out Twenty Shillings in ſuch Commodities, but | tel} himfor every Shilling he lays 
ont I will haye a Penny, I Trade as well - he. This every Prince does in his Cuſtoms. 
b 2 >< | 2, That 
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2. That which a Mar js bred up in, he thinks no Chea as your Tradeſman 
thinks not fo of his Profefiion, but calls. it a: Myſtery; 5 if you 'would: teach 
a Mercer to .make-his Silks heavier, than what he es TENG tv, he would per- 
adventure think that to be Cheating. 

3. Every Tradeſman profeſſes to cheat me, 'that acks for his Commodity twice as 


much as it is worth. 
Tradition. | 
I; Q AY what you will againſt Trad#wn; we know the Signification of Words by 
dl nothing but Tradition. You will fay the: Scripture was written by the 'Holy 
Spirit, but do you underſtand that Language *twas writm ? No. Then for Extmple, 
rake theſe words, [ Jn principioerat verbum. } How do you know thoſe words ſignifie, 
[ 7a the beginning na the word, J but by Tradition, becauſe fome Body has told youſo ? 
Tranſubſtantiacion. 
HE . Fathers uſing to ſpeak Rhetorically brought up Tranſubſtantiation :; As 
if becuaſe it is commonly ſaid, "Amicuy #5 alter idem, One fhould go about to 
prove a Man and his Friend are all one. That Opinion is only Rhetorick turn'd into 
[,0g1Ck, " 

2. There.isno greatcr Argument (though not usd) againſt Tranſiibſtantiation, than 
tle Apoſtles at their firſt Council, forbidding Blood ard Suffocation. Would they 
torbid Blood, and yet enjoin the eating of Blood too ? 

3. The beſt way for a pious Man, is to addreſs himſelf to the Sacrament with that 
Reverence and Deyotion, as if Chriſt were really there preſent. 

_ Traito%, | | 
I. *T1S not ſeaſonable to call a Man Traitor that has an Army.at bis Heels. One 
with .an Army isa Gallant man. My Lady Corren was. iti the right, when ſhe 
lavgh'd at the Dutcheſs of Richmond for taking ſuch State upon' her,, when ſhe *conld 
Command no Forces. {| She a Dutcheſs, there*s in Flanders a Dutcheſs inated 5] mean- 


ing the Arch-Dutcheſs. 
Trinity. 


DE HE Second Perſon is made of a piece of Bread by the Papilt, the Third Perſon 
is made of his own Frenzy, Malice, Ignorance and Folly, by the Roundhead 
[to all theſe hey Fpiritis intituleds ] One the Baker makes, the other thy Cobler; and 
- bctwixt thoſe T wo, | think the Firſt Perſon is ſufficiently abufed. 
Truth, 
HE Ariftorelians ſay, A!l Truth is contained in Ariſtorle in one plare or ano- 
ther. Galileo makes Simplicius ſay ſa, but ſhows the abſurdity of that Speech, 

by anſwering, AM Truth is contained in a leſſer Compaſs; wiz. In the Alphaber. A. 
riftotle is not blam'd for miſtaking ſometimes ; but Ariftorelians for maintaining thoſe 
miſtakes, They ſhonid acknowledge the good they have from him, ang leave him when 
he is in the wroig. There never breath*d that Perſon to whom Mankind was more 
beholden.. 

2. Theway to find out the Truth 1s by others miſtakings : For if 1 was to go to 
fuch 2 place, and one had gone before me on the Right-hand, and he was out; ano- 
ther had gone" on the Left-hand, and he was ont ; this would dire mme'to keep the 
middle way, that peradventure would bring me tothe place't defir?d to'go, 

3. In troubled Water you can ſcarce ſee your Face z or fee it very little, till the 
Water be quiet and ſtand -{tj. - $o- in troubled times you can ſee licthe Truth ; when 
@imes are quiet and ſeticd, then Truth Ps Trial. 


(37) 


'# 'F** are by one of theſe three ways ; by Confeſſion, or by Demuzrer, that is, 
Confeſſing the Faft, but denying it to be that, wherewith a Man is charged. For 
Example, Denyivg it to be Treaſon, if a Man be caarged with Treaſon ; or by a Jury. 
2.0rdalium was a Trial z and was either by going over Ninered hot Plough-Shares, 

( 28 in the Caſe of Queen Emma, accus'd for lying with the Biſhop of Wincizeftcr, over 
which ſhe being led Blindfold z and having paſs all. her Irons, ask*d when ſhe ſhould 
come to her Trial ;) or *ewas by taking ared hot Coulter in a Man's hand, and car- 
rying it ſo many Steps, and then caſting it from bim. As ſoon as this was done, the 
Hands or the Feet were to be bound up, and certain Charms to be ſaid, and a day or 
two after to be open'd; if the parts were whole, the Party was judg'd to be In- 


nocent ; and ſo on the contrary. 
3. The Rack is ud no whereas in England: In other Countries *tis uſed in Fadi- 


cature, when there is a Semvplena grobatio, a half Proof againſt a Man; then to ſee if 
they can make it full, they Rack him if he will not Confeſs. But here in Exzland they 
take a Man and Rack him, I do not know why, nor wgen; not in time of Judicature, 
but when ſome Body bids. : 

4+ Some Men before they come to their Trial, are cozen'd to Confeſs upon Exa- 
migetion : Upon this Trick, they are made to believe ſome Body has confelled be- 
fore them z and then they think it a piece of Honour" to be clear and ingenious, and 


that deſtroys them. | 
Univeriity, | 
I, "EE beſt Argument whv Oxford ſhould have precedence of Cambridge is the 
Act of Parliament, by which 9xford is made a BoJy ; made what it is; arfe 
Cambridge is made- what it isz and inthe At it takes place. Beſides Oxford has the 
eſt Monuments to ſhow. 62 

2. ?T was well ſaid of One, hearing of. a Hiſtory LeQure to be founded in the Univer- 
ſity ; Would to God, ſays he, they would direct a Lecture of Diſcretion there, this 
would do more good there an hundred times. 

3- He that comes from the Univerſity to govern the State, before he is acquainted 
with the Men and Manners of the Place, does juit as if he ſhould come into the pre- 
ſence Chamber all Dirty, with his Boots on, his riding Coat, and his Head all daud'd : 
Fhey may ſerve him well'enough in the way, but'when he comes to Court, he mult cor- 
form t» the Place. Cows, 7 


I "DJ Uppoſe a man find by his own inclination he has no mind to marry, may henot. 


then Vow Chaſtity ? A»ſw. If he does, what a finething hath he done? ?is as if 
a mari did not love Cheeſe ;and then he would vow tovod Almighty never to catCheele. 


He that Vows can mean no more in ſenſe, thanthis; Todo his utmoſt endeavour to 


keep his Vow. 
Ulury, 

I. {1 E Jews were forbidden to takt Uſe one of another, but' they were not for- 

bidden to take it of other Nations. That being fo, I ſez no reaſon, why | may 

not as well take Uſe for my Money ae for my Houfe, ?Tis a vain thing to ſay, 
Money begets not Money; for that no donbt it does. | 

2. Wonld it not look odly to a Stranger, that ſhould comeinto this Land, and hear 

inour Pulpits Utory preach'd againſt; and yet the Law allow it? Many men ule it; 

perhaps ſome Churchmen themſelves. No Biſhop nor Eccleliaſtical Judge, thar pretunds 


power-{o pumulh other faults, dares puniſh, or at leaſt does puniſh any man for:doing it. 


Picus 


? 
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Rous Ales. 25 aY 
L."J"HE ground of the FT. s raking part of a Man's Eſtate (who dy*d with- 
4 ovta Will) to Pious Uſes, was this; Togive it ſome body to pray, that his{oul 
might be deliver*d out of Purgatory, now the pious Uſes come into his own Pocket. 
*Twas well expreſt by Foh» O Powls in the Play, who afted the Prieſt 3 one that was 
to be hang'd, being bronghe to the Ladder, would fain have given ſomething to the 
Poor ; he feels for his Purſe, (which FohnO Powls had pickt out of his Pocket before): 
milling it, crys out, He had loſt his Purſe 3 now he! intended to have given ſomething 
to the Poor: Fohn O Powls bid him be TRcned, for the Poor had it already. 
ar, 
. © not under-value an Enemy by whom you have been worſted. When our 
Country-men came home from fighting with the Saracens, and were beaten 
by them, they pictared them with huge, big, terrible Faces (as you ſtill ſee the Sign 
of the Saracer's-head is) when intruth they werelike other men. Burt this they did to 
{ave their own Credits, b: & 

2. Martial-Law in general, means nothing: but the Martial-Law of this, or that 
place; with us to be uy*'d in Fervore Belk, in the Face of the Enemy, not in time of 
Peace z there they can take away neither Limb nor Life. The Commanders need not 
complain for want of it, b:cauſe our Anceſtors have done Gallant things without its 

3: Queſtion. Whether may Subjects take up Arms againſt their Prince ? A»/wer. 
Conceive it thus; Here Ji-s a chilling tetwixt you and nie 4 Ten Pence of theShilling 
is yours, Two Pence is mine :- By agreement, lam as much King of my Two Pence, 
as you of your Ten Pence: If you therefore go about to take away my I wo Pence, 
I will defend it ; for there you and I are equal, both Princes. 

4. Or thus, Two ſupream Powers meet ; one ſays to the other, Give me your 
Land ; if you wiil not, I will take it from you: The other, becauſe he thinks him- 
{cf too weak to relilt him, tells him, Of Nine Parts I will give yon Three, fol may 
quietly enjoy the reſt, and I will become your Tributary. Afterwards the Prince 
comes to exact Six Parts, and leaves but Three; the ContraCt then is broken, and 
they are in Parity again. | | 

5. To know 9 Obedience is due tothe Prince, you muſt look into the Contratt betwixt 
him and his People ; as if you wou'd know what Rent is due from the Tenant to the Landlorc, 
you muſt look into the Leaſe. When the Contract is broken, and there is no third Perſon 10 
judge, then the Deciſion is by Arms. And rhis is the Caſe betweenthe Prince and the Subject- 

6. Queſtion. What Law isthere to take up Arms againſt the Prince, in Caſe he break his Co- 
venant > 4»/v. Though there be no written Eaw for 1t, yet there is Cuſtorn ; which is the beſt 
Law of the Kingdom ; for in Erg/and they have always | arp it. There 1s nothing eſt be- 
rween the King of Eag/and and the King of France ; that if either Invades the other's Territory, 
the other ſhall take up Arms againſt him, and yetthey do it upon ſuch an Occaſion. 

7. 'Tisall one to be plunder'd by a Troop of Horſe, or tohave a Man's Goods taken from him 
by an Order from the Council-Table. To him that dies, 'tis all one whether it be by a Penny 
Halter, or a Silk Garter; yet I confeſs the Silk Garter pleaſes more 3 and like Troxrs we love 
to be tickled to Neath. | 

8. The Souldiers ſay they Fight for Honour ; when the truth is they have their Honour ua 
their Pocket. And they mean the fame thing that pretend to Fight for Religion. Juſt as a 
Parſon goes to Law with his Pariſhioners ; he ſays, For the G of his Succeſlors, that the 
Church may not loſe its Right ; when the meaning is to get the Tythes into his own Pocket. 

9. We Govern this War asan unskilful Man docs a Catting-Net ; if he has not the right trick 
tocaſt the Net off his Shoulder, the Leads will pull him into the River. 1 am afraid we ſhall 
pull our ſelves mto Deſtruction. | | 10. We : 


. 


as the Butchers 1s. 
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10. We look after the particulars of a Bale becauſe we liveinthe very time of War. Where 
as of Bagtles paſt we hear nothing but the number (lain. Jult as for the Death of a Man ; When 
he is ſick, we talk how he Night, jand that tz What heear, and what he drunk : 
But when he is dead, we only fay, He of a Fever, or name his Diſeale; and there's an end. 

11. Boccaline has this paſſage of Souldiers, They came to Apollo to have their profetſion made 
the Eighth Liberal Science, whict he granted. ſoon as it was nois'd up and down, it came 
ro the Bntchers, and they defir'd their Proteſſion might be made the Ninth : For ſy they, the 
Souldiers have this Honour for the killing of Men ; now we kill as well as they ; but we kill Beaſts 
fr r_ OI of Men,and why ſhould not we haveHonour likewiſe done to us > Apu/lo could 
not An{wer their Reaſons, ſo he revers'd his Sentence, -and made the Souldiers Trade a Myſtery, 


Witches, 

1. T"HE Law againſt Witches does not prove there be any; but it puniſhes the Malice ot 
thoſe people, that uſe ſuch means, to take away mens Lives. If one ſhould protets that 

by AT. 446 Hat thrice, and crying Buz; he could take away a man's life (though in truth 

he could do no ſuch thing) yet this were a jutt Law madeby the Stare, that whoſoever ſhould 


- turn hisHat thrice,and cry Buz with an intention to take away a man's life,ſhall be put to death. 


We, 
I. E that hath a handſome Wife, by other men is thought happy ; 'tis a pleaſure to look 
- upon her, and be in her company ; but the Husband is cloy'd with her. We are never 
content with what we have. 


2. You ſhall ſee a Monkey ſometime, that has been playing up and down the Garden , at 
R_ leap up to the top-of 'the Wall, but his Clog hangs a great way below on this fide ; the 
Bi 


op's Wife is like that Monkey's Clog, himielf is got up very high, takes place ofthe Tems 
poral Barons, but his wife comes a great way behind, 2. 
4. 'Tisreafon a man that will have a Wite ſhould beat the charge of her Trinkets, and ya 
all the ſcores ſhe ſets on him. He that will keep a Monkey,'ris fit he ſhould pay for the Glaſles 


he breaks. 
| | Wiledom, 
I. A wilt Man ſhould never reſolve upon anything, at leaſt never let the World know his 
Reſolution, for it he cannot arrive at rhat, he isaſham'd. How many things did the 
King reſolve in his Declaration cqncerning Stot/and, never todo, and yet did 'em all> A man 
wk do according to accidents and Emergenct:s. 
2, Neverte/l yo r Reſolution before hand ; but when the Caft 1s thrown, Play it cs well as 


- you can to win the Game ycu are at. | *'Tis/but. folly to ſtudy, howto Play Size-ace, when 
you know not whether you ſhall throw i or no. *' | 


2. Wiſe Men fay nothing in dangerous tiqnes. The Lion you know cail'd the Sheep, to ask 
her i© his breath (melt: ſke faid, Ay ; he bit oft her head for a fool. He call'd the Wolf and 
askt him : He ſaid no ; he tore him im'peices for a Flatterer. At laſt he call'd the Fox and ask'd 
him: cruly ne had got a Cold and could notiimell. King 7ames was pictur'd, &c. 


if, 
I. \ AVe T and Wiſedom differ ; Wit 5 upon rhe ſudden turn, Wiſedom is in bringing about 
cnds. | i 
2. Nature mult be the ground-work of Wit and Art ; otherwiſe whateveris done will proye 
but jack-puddings work. | 
3- Wit muſtgrow like Fingers ; 2F it be taken from others, 'ris like Plums ſtuck upon Black 


\ thornes; there they are for a while but they come to nothing. 


4. He that will give himſelf to all manner of ways to get Money may be rich ; ſo he that lets 


' fly all he knows or thinks, may by chance be Satyrically witty. Honeſty-ſometimes keeps a 


man from EroWINg rich ; and Civility from being witty. h I 
5. Women ought not to know their own Wit, becauſe they will ſtill be mewnng and fo 
ſpoit it ; like a Child that will continually, be ſhewing its fine new Coat, till at length it all be- 
wbs it with its Pah-hands. } - 6. Fine 
/ Mi ; py 
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6. Fre Wits deflroy themſelves with their own Plots, in meddling withgreat affairs of Star>. 
They commonly do as the Ape that ſaw the Gunner put Bullets: x ppp Apts arty 
with it, and he would be doing fo too; at laſt he puts Jumſe the Piece, and to both Ape, 


and Bullet were ſhot away together. | 
ber f the Angels. The reaſon of th words 
r 


1. T ET the Women have power of their , berare 
becanſe of the Angels, is this ; © TheGreek Church held an Opinion that the Angels fell 


in Love with Women. This fancy Saint*Pas! difcreetly catches, uſesit as an Argument to 
3 Ter{wade them to-modefty. bY Rog CIs. | CR SS =] 
2. Phe Grant of a place, is not good by the Canon:Law' before- a man be dead; upon this. 
ground ſome miſchief might be plotted againſt hum in preſent poſſeſſion, by poifoming; -or ſame | 
| Upon the ſame reaton.a Contract made wia a Woman during her husbands life,was 


Ctr Way. 
OT : #4 Ec | I ORs. 

3. Men are not troubled-to hear a Man diſpraiſed, becaule they know, though he benaught, | 
there's woreh inothers. But Women are mightily troubled to-hear any of them ſpoken againſt, | 


as tfrhe Sex it ſelf were guilty of: ſome unworthinels. | 

4. Women and Princes mult both truſt ſome _— and they are happy, or unhappy accor- 
ding to the deſert of thole under,whoſe hands-they fall. If a man knows how to manage the 
favour of a Lady, her Honouris fafe, and fo is a Prindes. 
- 5. An Opinion grounded upan+that, Geneſis 6, - The Sons of God ſaw the Danghters of Men 


that they were fair. 
= <p ear. | 


> Ss as the manner of the Jews (if the Year did-notfall out right, -but that 1t was dirty for 

the people to come up to 7er::/ulem, at the Feaſt of the Paſſover ; or that their Corn 

was not ripe for their fr! Ucuics) to intercalate a Month, and fo to have, as'1t were, tio Febry- 

arxe; thruiting up the Yeortill higher, 2farch into Aprifs place, April wto Aay's place, &e, 
Whereunon it 1sxmpotfible tor us to. know when our Saviour was-born, or when he 7s 

2.The Year 1s either the year of the Moon.or the Year/of theSun ; there's not above Eleyen days 

— ame Qur moveable Feaits are according-to theYear of the Moon ; le they ſhould be 

” -HiXE, A _- | ; mY 

3. Though they reckon Fen daysfooner beyond'Sea3 yet it does not follow their Spring is 

fooner than ours; we keep the ſametime in natural things and their Ten days fuoner, and our 

', Tendiys later in thoſe.things mean the ſelf ſame time ;! juit as Twelve Sows m French, are Ten 


"74 R_. , © Pencemn Englith. 


1» © p&Thedengthening ofd..vs is not-tuddenly percerv'd 6l1.t are grown a-pretty deal onger,be- 
EE 308 OR eauſe the Sun, though it be ina Circle, F< it fecmsfor a are go'ma bye Line. For take a 
+ RW Segment of a greac Circle etpgcially, and you ſhall. doubt whether © be ſtraight or no. - Bur 
My. when that Sun 1s got pait that*Line, then you' preſently percer days are lengthened. Thus 
34 _ -#t18in the Winter and Summer S5!ſtice; which is indeed the true reaſon of them. - 
+ 5. The Eclipſe of -the Sun is, when it* is new Moon; the Eclipſe of the Moon when. 'tis full. 
4 2 They ſay Drony/rzs was converted by the Eclipſe thagtappened at our Saviour's Death, becaute 

KF | 'xt wasneither of theſe, and 1© could not be: natural.” |” _ Fr 2 | 
g | -2L10kS, "1 Os. . V"- 

| ; F. NT would wonder. Chrift ſhould Whip the Payers and Sellers qut of the Denon 
(7 | - ne Body offer torehit him (conſidering what Opinion they had of him;)- But the rea- 


fon was, they-hada Law, that whoſoever did profanc Saxttirarem Dei, ant Templ: ; the Holi- 
e, before Ten perions; *rwis lawful for 'any-of therate kilkhim, or 


# Ne neſs of God, or the Templ 

EB. +29 to. do any thing this de Litling lym. ; as Whipping'him, or the hke.  And'hence''ir-wias,. that 
"RE -when one ftruck*$ur Savigurhefore the Judge whero it was notlawfalto:ttnke-(as it is. not 
ER Wh | with us at this day) he only replics ; If have tpoken:eyil, bear wines of the &vil ;- but it well 
| -been guilty of 


why ſmitelt thou me> He {aysnotiung againkt their finiting him, 'in.cale:he-h; 

ſpeaking Evil, that is a; and they could have prov'd ic againſt him. ' They that 
* . put this Law in Execution were calle] 4s a, __ hy 5rvs they committed many; Vlainkes: 
, |; F . { L 2 
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